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Stacking Ensilage in England. 


PROF F. F. HUNT, OHIO STATE: UNIVERSITY. 
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Where can I find out something about 
stacking and compacting ensilage as prau- 
ticed in England? Is this method followed 
any place in this country?—[P. Patrick, 
Ohio. 

About 15 years ago the plan of stacking 
grass and compacting it by means of rme- 
chanital appliances was widely advocai :d 
in England. The English agricultural Ga- 
zette June 30, 1886, said editorially that the 
silage stack is plainly the silage factory 
of the future. Various devices were in- 
vented for compacting the silo. There were 
two general forms of building such stacks, 
flat-topped and peak-topped stacks. The 
Royal agricultural society of England 
awarded a prize of $125 for a device to com- 
pact the latter style of stack. It consist- 
ed merely of a flexible galvanized iron wire 
rope so adjusted to a stack that the pres- 
sure of 150 pounds. per square foot could 
be placed thereon. 

The plan of stacking grass or clover 
while green had been tried in this country. 
While the product was palatable enough, 
the loss of material, due to fermentation, 
was altogether too great to make the proc- 
ess economical. I judge that the practice 
is no longer in vogue in England. 
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Further Progress in Northern Potatoes. 


In northern potato © sections the situation 
is much as described in last week’s Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, with further details here 
presented. The past few days brought gen- 
erally propitious weather, yet in some im- 
portant sections the crop is considered some- 
what backward, notably in parts of 
Wisconsin and New England. Our latest 
advices from correspondents emphasize the 
general tendency toward an increased acre- 
age, due to the encouragement of high 
prices. The crop as a whole has started 
well. This is true of the northwest, of Mich- 
igan and of the old established potato areas 
of New York, northern Maine, etc. Stocks 
of old potatoes are practically exhausted, 
and scarcely quotable in the country. 

In the heavy potato section of New York, 
planting about completed by .the second 
week in June and acreage a full:one with 
positive increase here and there. The crop 
did not make a very brilliant start -but 
is now developing fairly. In western New 
York, weather cool at the beginning and 
season a little late. A correspondent of 
American Agriculturist at Phelps, Onta- 
rio county, reports an increase of 5 to 8% 
over last Year; old potatoes closed out, 
nominal price 50 cents per bushel. In the 
vicinity of Cortland, acreage a little above 
normal, old stock about exhausted, June 
price 40 cents at shipping station. In north- 
ern New York, situation generally good, old 
potatoes practically all gone, with recent 
prices to farmers $1.25@1.65 per barrel of 
180 pounds. The acreage on Long Island 
is a full one, some complaint of dry weath- 
er and backward spring, many pieces 
coming up poorly and some loss through 
seed rotting. 
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Harvesting Oats with a Binder. 
MACDONALD, PRINCE ISLAND. 


—— EDT ARD 

A particular advantage of the binder, to 
my mind, is the excellence of the straw for 
feeding, because with’ the binder the grain 
may be cut several days earlier than by 
the old system of hand-cutting, or the self- 
rake reaper. No doubt, however, in a local- 
ity where there is much wet weather at 
harvesting, the opposite would be true. 
Since I have used the binder in harvesting 
the oat crop I am able to cut my oats fully 
five days earlier than when I was forced 
to cut with the reaper. Such early cut 
oats, if threshed, give the finest quality 
of grain without detracting from the value 
of the straw, which is equal to medium 
quality hay. I feed my work horses no 
other roughage but this early cut oat straw. 

I aim to begin oat harvesting, whether 
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the crop is to be threshed or not, five days 
before the oats are dead ripe. Of course 
I do not gut when the standing oats are 
damp, but wait until the dew is well dried 
off. Then I start the binder, taking care, 
however, that the sheaves are not made 
too large. The straw from oats not cut till 
dead ripe is of little value for feeding. The 
philosophy of being able to cut earlier with 
the binder is this: When grain is cut and 
bound up tight, the juices in the stalk 
remain and are not evaporated by the sun 
and air, as in the case when cut with the 
reaper. The juices are absorbed by the 
unripe grain almost to the same extent as 
if standing in the field uncut. The grain 
ripens in the shock almost as well as if al- 
lowed to stand to become dead ripe. 

When the bundles are made rather small 
I have never known them to become moldy 
in the heart from early cutting. Probably 
with a continuation of wet weather this 
might take place. Allow the shock to stand 
and cure in the field from four days to a 
week or even longer, and place not more 
than ten sheaves to a shock. If to be fed 
unthreshed, feed in the bundle. Early cut 
sheaf oats are the very best milk producing 
food among all the roughages, and most 
liked by animals. I fed nothing but sheaf 
oats to my horses last fall and winter, and 
I want nothing better. ,No additional grain 
is necessary on moderate work. For calves 
and sheep it is a complete food. 

Trellis from Pipe Iron—Pole trellises of 
second-hand pipe and boiler tubing have 
given satisfaction here, being easily set up, 
neat, low cost and apparently very durable. 
The pipe was bought of a house wrecking 
company at 3 to 6 cents per foot, sizes 1 
to 2 inches across. They come in various 
lengths, but are used as nearly as possible 
in 5 to 6-foot pieces, being driven 2 feet into 
the earth, which brings the top 3 or 4 feet 


UNPRUNED VINE ON PIPE TRELLIS. 


above the~surface. The arm is of wood, 
2x8 inches by 4 feet: -It is fastened to the 
pole by a 6-inch piece of pipe passing 
tightly through a hole in the middle of 
the arm and fitting into the top of the 
large pipe. The vines are cut back to two 
main branches each winter. The shoots 
which bear the fruit start each spring and 
are allowed to swing free, according to the 
principle of the Kniffin system, as in the 
illustration. The vines are cut back to the 
two arms each winter, new growth being 
substituted for the old arms at the same 
time. Vines so treated give a good crop, 
easily gathered and of very fine quality 
and appearance, and the training is less 
work than by almost any other method. 
Another advantage is that the vines may 
be cultivated in both directions with no 
wires to interfere. Iron posts, too, do not 
harbor insects and fungous growth.—-[F. 


The Object of Corn Cultivation is three- 
fold: To destroy weeds, to conserve mois- 
ture and to make available latent soil fer- 
tility. In a wet season the chief value is 
to destroy weeds. Remember that weeds 
rob the corn crop of moistyre which in a 
dry season is needed very much. If the 
early part of the season is wet and the lat- 
ter part dry, particularly at earing time, 
the damage done by weeds may amount to 
half the value of the crop. The best time 
to kill weeds is just after they germinate. 
Cultivate, therefore, on hot, sunshiny days 
when the weeds will soon die. 








Corn 


removes from the soil large quantities 


Potash. 


The fertilizer applied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the land will lose 
its producing power. 

Read carcfully our books on crops—sent free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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Se—~ Send for Catalog and Price List 


7} of the 


Dirigo Silos 


Manufactured by 


D. B. STEVENS & CO., Auburn, Me. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


SENT ON TRIAL 


SS A Fence Machine that will make over 100 
~ Styise of Fence and from 50to 70 rods a day 
AT AGTUAL GOST OF WIRE 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Pig and Chicken-tight. 
Wire at Wholesale Prices. Catalogue Free. 
Kitselman Bros. BorD16.Muncie, Ind. 
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THE HIRED MAN 


can do more work on a farm fenced with PAGE, 
Don’t have to repair fence, or chase stock. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, HICH, 


OR STOCGKMEN. 


AND 





Wuicu Every BREEDER 


FEEDER SHOULD HAVE 


Books 


Animal Breeding 


By Thomas Shaw. This book is the most c 
comprehensive work ever published on the 
which it treats. It is the first book which 
tized the subject of animal breeding. ‘The 
which govern this most intricate question the 
boldly defined and authoritatively arranged. The 
which he has written on the more involved feat ines of the 
subject, as sex and the relative influence of parents, 
should go far toward setting at rest the wildly spec ulative 
views cherished with reference to these questions The 
striking originality in the treatment of the subject is no 
less conspicuous than the superb order and regular se- 
quence -of thought from the beginning to the end of the 
book. ‘The book is intended to meet the needs of all per- 
sons interested in the breeding and rearing of live stock. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 405 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50, 


The Study of Breeds 


By Thomas Shaw. Origin, history, dis tribution, 
teristics, adaptability, uses, and : tandards of excellence of 
all pedigreed breeds of cattle, sheep and swine in Amer- 
ica. The accepted text book in colleges, and the authority 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 31 


mplete and 
subject of 
has systema- 
leading laws 

author has 
chapters 


charac- 


for farmers and_ breeders. 
pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 


How 
sorghum, clover, 


to cultivate, harvest and use 
leguminous plants, 
millet, field roots 

Illustrated. 5x? 


By Thomas Shaw. 
them. Indian corn, 
crops of the brassica genus, the cereals, 
etc. Intensely nractical and reliable. 
inches. 287 pages. Cloth. Price $1. 


Soiling Crops and the Silo 


By Thomas Shaw. ‘The growing and feeding of all 
kinds of soiling crops, conditions to which they are 
adapted, their plan in the rotation, etc. Not a line is 
repeated from the Forage Crops book. Best methods of 
building the. silo, filling it and feeding ensilage. Ilus~ 
trated. 5x7 inches. 364 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


Catalog Free to All 


Catalog (16 pages) will. be sent 
free of charge to all applying for the same. Our New, 
Large, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 100 paces, 6 by 9 
inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly indexed by Titles and 
Authors, and containing Detailed Descriptions of all the 
best books on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three 
cents in stamps—which only pays the postage, 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. N. Y-. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill 


Our Brief Descriptive 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Onion Crop Starts Indifferently. 


A very large onion acreage and rather 
unfavorable weather conditions at the start, 
form a combination which makes it impos- 
sible at this early date to forecast ultimate 
outcome. As noted in American Agricul- 
turist last month, a heavy area under 
onions abounds in practically all sections 
where grown for market. Inquiry just 
made in every important state shows that 
the weather up to late June has been far 
from universally favorable. According to 
our.correspondents, onions have not made 
a brilliant beginning, yet there is of course 
time for positive recovery and good 
development, providing conditions are fa- 
vorable from this time forward. The spring 
has been somewhat cold and wet through 
much of New York, and our correspondents 
almost universally pronounce present con- 
dition considerably below perfect. In New 
England, cool weather and high winds have 
also interfered with crop development, 
while conditions are ugeven in Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. Western sections complain 
of too much rain and intimate that the 
condition is only fair. 

The area under onions in New York is 
probably 15% greater than a year ago; 
crop has received an indifferent start, but 
may yield well eventually, providing cli- 
matic conditions are favorable. American 
Agriculturist!s correspondents very gener- 





to date in every respect. 


For Week Ending June 28, 1902 


ally report condition the middle of June 
70 to 80, on the basis that 100 represents a 
practically perfect condition at this time of 
year. A few important counties report the 
appearance of smut and insect pests, but 
too early to determine actual damage, if 
any. In Orange county, a cold May meant 
poor start and weather not wholly satis- 
factory since that date; some complaint of 
use of poor seed. Further north and west 
growers have had to contend with too 
much moisture, this being reported from 
such counties as Madison, Wayne, Onon- 
daga, Chautauqua, etc. In the eastern part 
of the state and on Long Island, conditions 
more favorable. 

A correspondent in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania complains of indifferent’ start 
through dry weather. Some 500 acres are 
under onions in Lorain, Medina and Wayne 
counties, Ohio, or much as last year, of 
which 460 are grown by the Horr-Warner 
company. The present condition of the 
crop is good, and apparently somewhat 
better than an average at this time of 
year, in spite of a slight damage early by 
frosts and windstorms, followed by dry 
weather. Subsequent rains have brought 
relief and improvement to the crop, and 
no appearance up to June 16 of insect or 
fungous pests. In Ross county, dry weather 
in May made a slow start, but a change for 
the better since. In the Sciota marsh near 
Kenton, dry weather and high winds cause 
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GRADING AND PACKING PEACHES FOR 


Our illustration affords an interior view of the packing house of J. H. Hale, the C é 
ing the hight of the season a carload of peaches is handled and packed in this house each working hour of the day, 
is carefully sorted into three grades and packed by hand in six-basket carriers, as shown in the picture. 
Mr Hale is shown in the foreground with his han 
Every carrier is carefully scrutinized by an expert before the lid is nailed on. 
entire carrier must be repacked before it goes into a car for shipment. 


NORTHERN MARKETS IN A GEORGIA ORC 


onnecticut.and Georgia peach king. Dur- 


‘ No. 26 


much damage and present prospects poor, 
fields thin and stand indifferent. 

In the Connecticut valley, onions present 
a fairly good front, yet some growers dis- 
appointed over backward condition caused 
largely by cold, wet weather. What is 
needed is a _ period of warm sunshine, 
accompanied by frequent showers. The 
condition in such Massachusetts counties 
as Hampshire and Franklin is fairly good 
and the acreage in these important sections 
sensibly greater than last year. Some 
reports of smut and maggot but not serious. 
In the eastern part of the state some com- 
plaints of dry weather, yet crop as a whole 
promising. Conditions in Hartford county, 
Ct, much as further up the valley. Growers 
along north shore of Long Island sound 
report to American Agriculturist that the 
condition is not very satisfactory, owing to 
low temperatures and some drouth at a time 
when the young plants needed the opposite. 

Aside from excessive moisture at the 
beginning, the western onion crop has made 
a fair start. The acreage is increased in 
Illinois and Michigan, but general com- 
plaint of too much rain and appearance 
here and there of insect pests. This general | 
picture of rather indifferent start of onion 
crop is not necessarily conclusive as to 
harvest probabilities. Not infrequently a: 
poor beginning is followed by rapid develop- | 
ment under more favorable climatic | 
conditions. ' 
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The fruit 
The methods are up 


d on a package of fruit ready for final inspection. 
If a defective or undersized peach is found, the 
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Evaporating Apples for Market. 


LOCKWOOD MYRICK, 


The evaporated apple industry centers in 
a few towns in Wayne county, N Y, bor- 
dering the southern 
shore of Lake Onta- 
rio. Here almost ev- 
ery farm has a large 
apple orchard, and 
from a very early 
time the drying of 
this fruit has been a 
special industry. Out 
of these years of ex- 
perience has grown 
the present kiln or 
dry house and the 
labor - saving ma- 
chinery. The farm 
dry house as now 
constructed usually 
consists of two 
rooms, each 16 feet 
square. Whenever 
FIG 2. the land permits it 
is built tpon a hillside, which admits of a 
deep basement under one end of the build- 
ing, while the floor of the other end is 
level with the ground, as shown in Fig 1. 
In the outside or receiving room, Bb, the ap- 
ples are pared, bleached and sliced, while 
the inner room, a, is used exclusively for 
drying. 

The peculiarity of this drying room is in 
the floor, which is made of wooden strips 
about 1 inch wide and thick, and beveled 
on both sides, set wide side up and about 
1% inch apart on top. This makes a slatted 
floor, the spaces of which are wider apart 
on the under side than on top. The heat 
passes through this form of floor better 
than one made of square-edged strips. In 
the roof is a ventilator, through which the 
heated air and vapor pass off. 

The basement, c, below the drying floor, 
is generally 12 feet high and sometimes 
more, In the center is placed a large fur- 
nace, in which a coal fire is kept day and 
night. To assist in distributing the heat 
evenly, the gases pass through pipes that 
circle around the room 
about 2 feet from the 6 
floor above, Fig 3, 
finally uniting and en- 
tering a chimney at the 
side of the building. In 
some of the modern 
houses the chimney is } |}@77e 
earried through the 
center of the floor and 
through the ventilator 
in the roof, thus caus- 
ing a more rapid circu- 
lation of air. The base- 
ment, and sometimes 
the drying room above, 
is often ceiled with lath 
and plaster as a pro- 
tection against fire. 
The entire basement is 
practically a hot air 
furnace, cool air being admitted through 
holes in the foundation wall, and when 
heated pass through the slatted floor above. 
The object is to create a rapid circulation 
of hot, dry air. 

Apples are stored in sheds or convenient 
piles outside and brought into the operat- 
ing room as needed. Here they are pared 
and cored by a large machine, a, Fig 2. 
The pared fruit falls upon a table, Bb, at 
which operatives sit, who examine each ap- 
ple and cut off fragments of skin, decayed 
spots, etc, finally throwing the perfect fruit 
into a bushel crate, ec. This is then placed 
in the bleaching box, d, for half an hour, 
where it is subjected to the fumes of burn- 
ing sulphur, after which the apples are 
sliced with a machine, e. The sliced apples 
fall into bushel crates, which when full are 
emptied on the floor of the drying room. 
The floor can be covered to a depth of 4 to 
6 inches of fresh fruit. After drying for 
several hours, the fruit is shoveled over and 
when the proper degree of evaporation is 
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FIG 3. END VIEW. 
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reached it is shoveled into barrels or bags 
and sold. 

Evaporating apples is largely a home in- 
dustry and all well-appointed farms in that 
territory have a dry house as above de- 
scribed. To operate such a house requires 
a man for the parer, another for the slicer 
and two women or large children to trim 
the pared fruit. A fair day’s work is to dry 
100 bushels, or 5000 pounds green fruit, 
which gives an average of 600 pounds evap- 
orated fruit. This requires an average of 
800 pounds anthracite coal. The cores and 
peelings are dried and generally pay for 
the coal. This stock is used for flavorings, 
puddings, etc. Green fruit too small and 
hard for paring is cut up and dried in short 
crop years, is known as “chop,” and is 
mainly exported. In ordinary seasons only 
windfalls and inferior apples are evaporat- 
ed. In some sections raspberries are dried 
extensively, and blackberries and other 
fruit occasionally. 

In Wayne county it is estimated that a 
dry house with a 16-foot kiln can be built 
and equipped for $300 to $350. The cost of 
equipment is, furnace $20, pipes $20, parer 
$13, slicer $20, bleaching box and crates 
$15, total $88. Some consider a better fur- 
nace, costing $40, more economical. Com- 
mercial dry houses, i e, those purchasing 
green fruit for drying, are on the same 
general plan as the farm evaporators, but 
larger. The grading and packing of the 
dried fruit is done by commercial packers, 
who have large warehouses devoted to the 
storing and handling of this stock, and who 
buy the evaporated fruit of farmers and 
small evaporators. 

ettiaaitaMiie assis 
Late Cultivation of Sweet Potatoes. 
PROF M. B. WAITE, U S DEPT OF AGRI. 


It is generally a race with the vines to 
get in the third and fourth cultivations af- 
ter June 15. If, however, a vine turner is 
used on the side of the one-horse cultiva- 
tor, so that the first vines which start to 
run are turned up on top of the ridge, usu- 
ally no trouble will be found in keeping 
ahead of the plants. These later cultiva- 
tions cannot, of course,-be made quite so 
close to the plants, nor should the cultiva- 
tor tooth next the row run very deeply. 
The teeth in the middle of the row should 
be set down as deeply as the horse can pull 
them, so that the general condition of the 
field will be in a state of deep cultivation. 
If you are fortunate and prompt in your 
first three cultivations, the fourth can gen- 
erally be made the last week in June. With 
me, usually a hot spell has occurred about 
this time, which has sent the plants run- 
ning so fast that we have been unable to 
get through them at all after this, at least 
the early planted crop. 

No doubt it would be desirable to give 
one or two later cultivations, but this is 
only possible with the vineless varieties. 
The general rule in the cultivation of the 
running sweet potatoes with me is to give 
them thorough cultivation early in the sea- 
son and as late as possible up to the time 
the vines occupy the ground, and then give 
up the field entirely. There will always be 
a few. weeds on the ridges, which compel 
hand-pulling about the time the vines cover 
the ground. Sometimes in very wet, rainy 
spells, we have had to give the crop a sec- 
ond hoeing. The rank growing varieties, 
like the Big Stem Jersey, will completely 
cover the ground by July 4, if planted in 
good season, and no weeds can compete 
with them from this time on. 

The tuberous roots begin to form early 
in August, and by August 15, on the early 
crop, roots can frequently be f€czrd 2 inches 
in diameter. For the early market, the 
crop in Maryland begins to be available in 
September, although it ig very doubtful 
whether there is any profit in digging sweet 
potatoes before the middle of September, 
on account of the small yields. The crop 
makes very rapidly in September and is 
practically finished by October 1 most sea- 
sons. Some years they seem to keep on 
growing until the middle of October, when 


‘it has the 
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cool weather and frosts put an end to fur- 
ther growth. Of late years my whole crop 
has been stored. We have done no digging 
until about October 10 to 20 for storage pur- 
poses. 

Plant Lice on Plum and Cherry. 


PROF R. A. EMERSON, NEBRASKA EXPER STA, 

Replying to H. W. Anderson of this state, 
would suggest for lice on plum and cherry 
the resin compound. This insecticide is not 
in very general use, but it has been found 


at the experiment station that it is very 
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FIG 1. PLAN OF APPLE EVAPORATOR. 


effective in killing such soft-bodied insects 
as plant lice. In this regard it is fully equal 
to the well-known kerosene emulsion, and 
great advantage over kerosene 
emulsion of being perfectly harmless to the 
most tender foliage, not injuring even such 
tender plants as cucumbers, melons, peach, 
etc, on which kerosene emulsion cannot be 
used. It is made by the following formula: 
Sal soda (crystalized) four pounds, resin 
eight pounds, water one quart. 

Mix and boil until resin is all dissolved, 
and while hot add water enough to make 
three gallons and boil a few minutes. Let 
cool and then add water to make five gal- 
lons. This is the stock solution. When 
ready to use it, dilute the stock solution, 
using one gallon of it to about seven gal- 
lons of water. 

This is reeommended for use against plant 
lice on either outdoor plants and trees or 
house plants. On house plants it may be 
washed off the leaves after it has killed the 
insects attacking them. 

It is very difficult to reach plum lice with 
sprays, on account of their being protected 
by the rolling of the leaves. It is 
sary to watch the trees very carefully and 
to spray affected trees as soon as the lice 
are discovered. If the spraying is delayed 
it is very difficult to free a tree from the 
lice. 


neces- 


Currant Cane Blight Kept in Control. 


STEWART, NEW YORK EXPER STA. 


F. C. 


The most destructive disease of currants 
in the Hudson river valley is the cane 
blight. In the spring many canes fail to 
put out leaves. These dead, bare canes are 
very numerous and conspicuous in the ma- 
jority of the currant plantations. During 
June and July, particularly at the time the 
fruit is ripening, portions of canes sud- 
denly wilt and die. This is not winter in- 
jury and only occasionally is it due to the 
currant borer. In most cases the trouble 
is caused by a fungus wHich attacks the 
canes, killing the bark and wood and caus- 
ing the parts above the point of attack to 
die. On a recently wilted cane the point of 
attack may be readily located by the dark 
brown discoloration of the wood for a dis- 
tance of 2 to 4 inches. Above and below 
this point the wood may appear normal. 

Cane blight has not been thoroughly in- 
vestigated and no experiments on its treat- 
ment have been made. However, it appears 
probable that the most practical way of 
fighting it is by the nrompt and thorough 











Commencing 


of diseased canes. 
the first season after setting, the planta- 
tion should be examined two or three times 


removal 


each season and every wilted cane care- 
fully removed and burned. The object of 
this is to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease. Hence, to be effective, the work must 
be thorough. Care should be taken to cut 
well below the lowest point of the disease 
in order to remove every bit of the fungus. 
Otherwise the disease may work down to 
the crown of the plant, and when that 
happens there is nothing to be done but to 
remove the whole plant. 

I feel confident that by thorough and in- 
telligent pruning, cane blight may be kept 
under control; but it is evident that care- 
less pruning only serves to spread the dis- 
ease, for the reason that bits of *the dis- 
eased wood may be readily carried on the 
pruning knife from one plant to another. 
To avoid this, the pruning knife *must. be 
disinfected by wiping it on a cloth satu- 
rated with kerosene, each time after cut- 
ting into diseased wood. When cane blight 
once becomes thoroughly established in a 
plantation, it is doubtful if it can be eradi- 
cated by any means whatever. Treatment 
must be commenced when the plantation is 
started. 


Meadows Have Made Fair Growth 





And upon the eve of harvest the prospect 
for hay is fully as good as outlined in 
American Agriculturist last week. Rainfall 
has been somewhat uneven, yet generous 
as a whole and temperatures fairly favor- 
able to growth. Our latest advices from 
correspondents in leading hay sections 
point to generally encouraging prospects; 
this true of the central valleys amd of the 
older middle and eastern states, including 
New York. Throughout portions of New 
England growth is short and stand some- 
what thin. Taking the country at large, 
the close of June finds generally good out- 
look for the hay harvest. 


In Ohio, disposition among farmers to 
grow more corn has here and there cut 
into the area under grass. Weather has 


not been wholly favorable, some reports of 
light growth, owing to drouth in May, and 
some complaint that fields were badly win- 


ter-killed. This is also true of parts of 
New. York, a correspondent of American 


Agriculturist in Tompkins county re- 
porting that owing to drouth of last season 
many old timothy meadows are thin and 
weedy but the new seeding appears well. 
Prospects good in Genesee county, crop 
largely clover and clover mixed, with very 
little choice timothy. Reports from Orleans 
indicate perhaps less No 1 than last year 
and more mixed hay, crop not quite up to 
earlier expectations. 





Uneven Conditions in Cranberry Bogs. 


Present indications point to a crop of 
cranberries far short of what was earlier 
hoped by growers. The feature of the sit- 
uation is the developed damage in New 
Jersey by reason of widespread frosts. 
These occurred at the close of May, and 
the first half of June brings out the fact 
of serious losses in the leading sections 
where grown for market. New Jersey be- 
ing such an important producer, sharp 
losses there would materially affect values 
in the west and in New England. 

The frost damage of New Jersey was 
widespread, and initial reports to American 
Agriculturist almost universally express 
the belief that the crop will be greatly 
reduced. At this early date there is always 
a possibility that reports of damage may 
prove somewhat exaggerated, and that sub- 
sequent favorable weather may result in 
good outturn after all. A correspondent at 





Medford, Burlington county, says cannot 
have more than half a crop, another at 
Pemberton reports a loss of 75% there. In 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. 


They enrich the earth. 


Monmouth county, outlook indifferent, a 
letter from Hornerstown saying not over a 
quarter of last year. At New Egypt, Ocean 
county, serious frost damage and this the 
tenor of reports from Atlantic, Camden and 


Gloucester. Few new bogs to come into 
bearing in New Jersey this year. 
In Cape Cod, vines came through the 


winter in generally good shape, although a 
little frost damage reported here and there 
after water withdrawn. Growers escaped 
the frost visitation of late May which dam- 
aged Jersey prospects, and the outlook the 
last half of June is good, although a few 
reports that season is somewhat backward. 
Few new bogs of size will come into bear- 
ing next fall. Franklin Crocker of Barns- 
table county reports vines backward but 
looking well, although in their most tender 
condition. Near Harwichport, frost of May 
31 caused slight damage to buds and some 
reports to the American Agriculturist 
of appearance of worms at work. A. D. 
Makepeace, with extensive bogs in both 
Plymouth and Barnstable, writes no per- 
ceptible damage through winter-killing, and 
late June condition fair, growth in some 
places checked by frosts and worms in May; 


crop promise not up to last year. O. M. 
Holmes of Mashpee says bogs not flowed 
last winter came. through in better shape 


than previous season. 


SS 


Brussels Sprouts for Market. 





Brussels sprouts is a crop that is rapidly 
coming to the front on Long Island farms 
as one of first importance. It has been 
grown for a number of years but it is 
only recently that a really good demand 
has sprung up. Apparently the public taste 


has had to be educated, a slow process. 
The demand last fall and winter was 
exceptionally good and farmers having 


sprouts did well. The plant is of the cab- 
bage family and is handled much the same 
as late cabbage. It generally follows early 
potatoes. Where 1500 or 2000 pounds fer- 
tilizer have been applied for the potato crop 
no fertilizer is used, but if the first dressing 
was light about 1000 pounds per acre is 
used for the sprouts, 

Frequently grass land is plowed after 
mowing and then fertilizer is used as above. 
The fertilizer is all applied in the row with 
a horse drill which opens the furrow, drops 
fertilizer and covers it again. The plants 
are set the same as cabbage and given 
thorough culture. The sprouts begin to 
form quite early and continue to grow as 
long as the plant grows, which is until 
very late in the fall. It is very hardy and 
will stand more cold weather than almost 
any of the cabbage family. 

Field picking begins as soon as the 
sprouts are large enough, generally in 
October, and continues until the crop is cut. 
Just before the land freezes up the field 
is cut and plants stored by thinly spread- 
ing out on the ground in a shady place 
and covering lightly with hay or seaweed. 
The best condition for preserving is to keep 
the plants slightly frozen. 

When wanted for shipment, a quantity 
are uncovered and the sprouts picked and 
trimmed. They are marketed in quart 
baskets in crates like berries and can be 
shipped almost any distance. Sales are 
made by the quart. Last fall the price of 
field picked sprouts ranged from 7 to 9 
cents, but the winter shipments have been 
much higher, ranging as high as 15 cents 
or more per quart. The crop varies in 
yield considerably with the season, land 
and treatment, ranging from 1200 to 2000 
quarts per acre. It is liked by many farm- 
ers because it can be marketed in the win- 
ter when there is little else to. do. 





Crimson Clover, Rape and Turnips in a 
mixture are recommended by Prof E. B. 
Voorhees of the New Jersey experiment 
station. Mix one pint turnip seed and one- 
half pint rape seed to the bushel of crimson 
clover before sowing. Then if the crimson 
clover fails, you will have the turnips, and 
if the turnips fail you will have the rape. 
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Waterproof or Plain Canvas Stack 
Covers, Hay Caps, Wagon and Im- 
plement Covers, Tents, Plant Bed 
Cloth, etc. 
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Fumigation Methods. 
By PROF. W. G: JOHNSON, 
Formerly State Entomologist of Maryland. 
A PRAOTICAL TREATISE and timely work on cheap 
and effective means of destroying insect pests and other 
vermin in various places. This work is the outcome of 


yroctinal tests made by the author, together with the 
rience of others, is By of the most smportant books 


pu lished this season d is much ni at this time. 
t will be of f particular interest to 

FRUIT GROWERS AND oe, owing - 
the widespread prevalence of the notorious San Jos 
scale. » cyanic acid gas is the 7B actical punedly 
for the destruction of 7 wy * and is Gcieg used more 


nurserymen a fruit 
ed in this tor 


extensively than ever 
growers. The perfection 0 off "the 
young orchard trees tlin 


methods can easily sealed in AK. , nurseries 
for many copawous pests at very small cost. The writer 
is considered th best authority on .this subject in thts 
country, 


GARDENERS AND FLORIS!I'S have found that 
vegetables and flowers cannot be grown under glass with- 
out 5 oqpent fumigation for the destruction a insect 

ygroczanic acid gas has solved this problem. 

“4 methods of procedure are fully described and every 
detail is given ‘fs generating and applying the gas. 

MILLERS AND GRAIN DEALERS have been looking 
forward to the publication of this work, as hydrocyanic 
acid gas has been founf one of the most important ma- 
terials for clearing mills and warehouses of pe = 
—- of aoenen: —— ~~ a, | 
elevators containing grain tao thorougt 
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vermin. 
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scri a simple, easy y 

squirrels and other animals in the ground, and rats ro 
mice in any enclosure. 
COLLEGE AND STATION WOKKERS will ay Bd it 
an up-to-date reference work on this subject. It is 
plete in every respect an me > Se oy ‘work of the kind 
ever published. It is written non-technical 
style, profusely illustrated, handsomely be bound, covering 
250 pages; price, postpaid, $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, 
New York, 
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More About Cement Silos. 


DILLWYN STRATTON, COLUMBIANA COUNTY, 0O. 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
cutting outfit of Finley Hutton, Columbi- 
una county, O, filling his cement silo. The 
empty wagon is low down, handy, and 
largely used for ensilage work. The one 
with a load upon it is the favorite wagon 
among our people. Two long sills 2x8 
inches are brought to a point in front and 
lirmly bolted together. The king bolt runs 
through them and with a heavy bur on the 
under side securely supports them below 
the truck. The diverging sills reach the 
hind axle near the wheels and are support- 
ed by stirrups over the axle. The sills are 
floored over with light material. Good 
standards before and behind make a bed 
close to the ground very convenient to 
load and unload. Mr Hutton built a round 
cement silo, and covered it with a square 
frame building. A basement of stone was 
built, and upon this foundation studding 
was placed as in any balloon frame silo. 

The lath are better cut from green tim- 
ber in lengths not less than 12 feet and 
nailed to the inside of studding before they 
season or dry out. With wet, green chest- 
nut timber we had very few break or split 
on a 19-foot diameter silo. We spaced them 
% inch, which allowed good clinches. The 
foundation being ready, the staging should 
be built by erecting a center pole and guy- 
ing it firmly to six or eight legs set at reg- 
ular segments one or more feet from out- 
side circumference of base. Then from cen- 
ter pole nail the horizontal supports for 
staging boards. These should be every 5 
feet of a raise. Splice studding to desired 
length and set them on end by means of 
rope and pulley. Have foundation well 
spaced 16 inches from center to center for 
these studding. Have one man at top 
and one in middle, so the _ studding 
are spaced at bottom, middle and 
top as fast as raised. The top may 
require a little bracing to follow the circle 
exactly, but when the last studding is up, 
the circle is complete. Plumb them as you 
lath. A good foreman can make use of or- 
dinary farm help in this kind of work. Be 
sure to make the door jambs safe by extra 
supports from one to the other, so they may 
not spread. Some have made the mistake 
of having separate door frames for each 
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door. A good door jamb the whole hight is 
better, because lath will then be. nailed to 
it between each door, more securely belting 
the doors in the circle. 

THE CEMENT PLASTER. 

For a 150-ton silo; slack four barrels of 
lime, adding water till it is as thin as will 
shovel conveniently. Then mix dry two 
parts of sand to one of cement, add as 
much of the thin lime as the two former. 
Work together briskly, adding water until 
the right consistency to please the plasterer 
is obtained. It will take about four loads 
of sand and five barrels of cement. Our 
plasterers begin at the top and follow the 
first with a second coat. The first coat will 
be firm enough to work vover immediately. 
The several stories of the staging being 
thus made use of for their respective circles 
of cement plaster, the top will be ready 
for the third or brush coat of pure cement 
and water as soon as the bottom is reached. 
This makes a hard, smooth surface that 
will not retard settling as one finished by 
the trowel. As firm as this plaster is, the 
chances are that where the greatest heat 
and circulation of air strikes it, fine cracks 
will appear. They are generally spoken of 
as a craze. In such cases another coat of 
cement wash is necessary. 

Up to this time most silos have been built 
separate from the barn. Reasons are now 
apparent why the silo in the barn, having 
haymows and cattle around it, thus pre- 
venting its freezing, is a good thing. Some 
make light of this argument, but they will 
some day learn better. In most cases ad- 
ditional stabling and mow room are a ne- 
cessity; with the advent of the silo these can 
all be secured with less roof and weather 
boarding by an extension of a round end to 
the old barn than in any other way. If 
afraid to do this, make it nearly square 
and don’t fail to have lots of light and 
ventilation. 


Harvesting the Soy Bean. 


DWIGHT 8S. DALBY, ILLINOIS. 


The time for harvesting the soy bean will 
necessarily depend somewhat upon the use 
for which the crop is intended. If it is to 
be used for soiling purposes, cutting can 
begin when the first blooms appear, and 
can be kept up until the pods begin to 
ripen. If to be cured for hay, cut when 


the plants are in full bloom, in order that 
the stems will not be too woody nor the 
leaves (the richest portion of the plant) 
fall off.. When the crop is saved for seed it 
should be harvested before the pods are 
entirely mature, for if they become too 
ripe they are liable to burst open in hand- 
ling and thus a portion of the seed be lost. 
The vines should be raked into small piles 
and allowed to dry out thoroughly before 
threshing, for if the seed is not perfectly 
dry when threshed, its vitality will be en- 
dangered when stored away for the winter. 
The vines may be cut with a mower, or if 
the rows are drilled at the right distance 
apart (30 to 36 inches) a bean harvester 
with two blades, so set that two rows are 
cut just below the surface, can be used. 
The beans are left in one windrow. 

On account of its coarse habit of growth 
the soy bean is difficult to cure satisfac- 
torily in moist climates. One of the most 
successful plans of curing the hay is to 
rake it into windrows with a side delivery 
rake, soon after cutting, and before it has 
had time to dry out on top. This rake 
rolls the hay into a small thin windrow, 
which allows the air to pass freely through 
it. These windrows should be turned sev- 
eral times with this rake until the vines 
are uniformly cured throughout. If turned 
often enough the leaves will not get dry 
enough to break off badly and a good qual- 
ity of hay will be secured. The hay can 
then be stacked in the field and covered 
with boards or slough grass or hauled into 
the barn. 

Soy beans can be threshed with an ordi- 
nary grain separator by taking out part or 
all of the concaves and substituting blanks, 
running the machine at a slower rate of 
speed than for threshing wheat, so that 
the seed will not be broken. There is upon 
the market a regular bean and pea thresher 
which gives very good satisfaction. 

The different varieties of soy beans are 
distinguished by color, size and shape of 
seed, and the time the plant matures. The 
Early Yellow Dwarf, Early White, Medium 
Yellow, Medium Green, Medium Black and 
Late Mammoth are the names of some of 
the varieties grown in the United States. 
The earliest varieties usually yield a heav- 
ier crop of seed and hence are better to 
grow where seed is the object, while the 
medium or late varieties are better for for- 








PUTTING UP DAIRY FEED ON AN OHIO FARM 


Our picture shows an ensilage outfit at work on the farm of Finley Hutton, Columbiana county, O. 
building is a cement silo made with lath and plaster. It is 18 inside diameter and 28 feet high. 
It was built one year ago and. has given entire satisfaction. 
Mr Hutton’s farmer usually puts in ten to 12 acres of corn for ensilage, and feeds 13 cows. 
The truck arranged on the running gear of an 


silage enough to winter 40 cows. 
the ensilage keeps perfectly sweet. 


He uses low wagons for hauling the green corn from the field to the machine. 


herr Pcs Hea ty Sn Dead, SP at 
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Inclosed within the 
It will contain about en- 
The walls are firm and hard and 


Peer wagon, as shown in the picture, is very handy. The farm contains 143 acres and keeps about 16 head of cattle, four 
orses, 20 sheep and 15 hogs. The cement silo is very popular in that section. It was first used here by Dillwyn Stratton, who 
presents another paper on cement silos on this page. 
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age on account of the larger 
dér which may be obtained. 

Soy beans are grown in a great many dif- 
ferent: ways, one of which is with corn, 
The corn is first drilled with a corn planter, 
then the soy beans are drilled immediately 
after in the same rows, using the same 
planter and amount of seed as for the corn. 
The two crops will grow up together, be 
cultivated and harvested together with 
corn harvester and when cured out can be 
shredded, making an excellent cattle feed, 
which is a balanced ration in itself. Soy 
beans may also be sown as a catch crop in 
the corn after it has been laid by, using a 
one-horse drill and drilling one row of 
beans in the middles between the rows of 
corn. The beans may be pastured.off by 
lambs’ in the late summer or by turning in 
hogs after the corn is husked. Soy beans 
make an excellent feed for hogs after they 
have. ripened. 

There are difficulties involved in growing 
this crop, however, which should be men- 
tioned. In the first place, the bacteria nec- 
essary for the development of nitrogen tu- 
bercles on the roots must be present, and 
if not present must be introduced by inoc- 
ulation. This can be done by getting some 
soil from an old bean field where the tu- 
berclés have been formed, and spreading 
it thinly over the field you wish to inocu- 
late; or by dipping the seed before plant- 
ing into a solution containing the necessary 
bactcria. 

The soy 
moisture, 


yield of fod- 


bean seed is very sensitive to 
and the germ of vitality will be 
easily killed by a _ slight heating when 
stored in bulk. So it is very essential to 
have the seed perfectly dry before thresh- 
ing and to keep it in a dry place and in 
not too great bulk through the winter; 
that is, when kept for seed, but when sim- 
ply kept to feed it can’ be stored when dry 
in bins like wheat. 

However, it must net be understood that 
the soy bean crop is a panacea for all ail- 
ments of our soils. In fact, this crop 
might be a positive detriment to some soils. 
An acid soil, for instance, could only be 
counteracted by liming, and the legumes 
would even increase this acidity of the soil. 
Also there are other elements of fertility 
sometimes found lacking in our soils than 
nitrogen. Phosphorous and potash are 
sometimes depleted in a soil and the leg- 
umes feed heavily upon these elements, so 
that a lack of these mineral constituents 
cannot be remedied bythe growing. of le- 
gumes. Where the legumes are fed to stock 
and the manure returned to the soil; very 
little of the valuable elements of fertility 
will be’ taken away. 

However, one thing is certain, that the 
soy. bean will settle.the nitrogen problem 
of our soils, and will also furnish an excel- 
lent hay for stock, and ‘the seed _ is a home- 
grown substitute for linseed meal and other 
high-priced commercial feed stuffs. So, 
whilé it would be an unwise thing to plant 
the whole farm to soy beans, yet they cer- 
tainly are.a necessity to the farmer and 
feeder and deserve a place in his crop 
rotation. 
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Fly: Preventives and Their Economy. 
J. A. M’DONALD, P E I. 





Last year I was able to keep up the milk 
flow through August, notwithstanding the 
fact that the falling off of milk at the 
factories was more serious than any year 
previous, principally on account of the flies. 
I was no more immune from flies and dried- 
up pastures than anyother [écality, yet 
through August my milk flow was but 1% 
pounds per cow per day less than in the 
flush of June pasture, and this with cows 
which calved in the spring. I used pure 
kerosene oil, and think it is the simplest, 
cleanest and most potent -remedy among 
the many fly preventives in use. I use 
a common tin hand spray that holds one 
quart of liquid, and it is but the work of 
two minutes for each cow to spray them 
for flies every day. When flies are very 
persistent I spray twice, morning and 


night, as kerosene evaporates very quickly. 
One quart of kerosene is sufficient to spray 
ten cows once and costs 5 cents,’or % cent 
per cow. 

To test the value of the kerosene spray 
from an economical point of view. I have 
occasionally desisted from spraying. On 
these occasions the cows were pretty well 
covered with flies, though sprayed the pre- 
vious evening. On the following morning 
the milk flow fell off an average of two 
pounds per cow and at night about three 
pounds from the daily average for the 
week. That showed a loss of five pounds 
milk per day, notwithstanding the fact that 
the cows were fed an abundance of green 
feed at each milking. I am satisfied that 
a %-cent’s worth of kerosene oil and two 
minutes’ time give five pounds milk, which 
to me is worth 5 cents. I have previously 
tried fish-oil and other ingredients as a 
fly-preventive, but find such: oil mixtures 
are nasty to apply, and emit a disagreeable 
odor, besides attracting dust and-sand on 
the cows’ bodies. 

One day, last summer I was out of kero- 
sene, and having no other oily ingredient 
at hand save tallow, I melted a quantity on 
the stove, and to cause a pungent smell 
added about two tablespoonfuls turpentine 
to one pint melted tallow. This I applied 
to the cows while warm, and found it had 
a splendid effect in warding off the flies, 
and what was more, the weather being wet 
at the time, found it to be the most lasting 
fly-preventive I ever tried. It forms a 
scale or coat on the hair that withstands 
the attack of flies, and for wet or rainy 
weather, appears to be much ahead of ker- 
osene. The wet apparently increases its 
adhesive qualities. But it is nasty to apply 
and takes a much longer time. A brush is 
not very good to apply it with, so, for best 
effects, it must be applied with the hand. 
Have the tallow mixture and liquid warm 
and apply to the withers, front sides, belly, 
fore legs and horns with the palm of the 
hand. The tallow mixture is withal some- 
what dear, so I only use it in wet weather 
and depend almost wholly on the kerosene 
spray. 





Details of New Oleo Law. 


The new law recently passed by congress 
imposing a tax upon oleomargarine and the 
manufacture of imitation and 
butter products will take effect July 1, 1902. 
This new act imposes a tax of 10 cents per 
pound on all oleomargarine artificially col- 
ored in imitation of butter. 
be paid by the manufacturer. When oleo is 
not colored in imitation of butter and sold 
accordingly it is taxed one-fourth cent per 
pound. The tax levied on this product is 
represented by coupon stamps and governed 
by the rules similar to those regulating 
the tax on tobacco, snuff, etc. 

Under the provision of the bill, adulter- 
ated butter means a grade of butter pro- 
duced by mixing, reworking, rechurning in 
milk or cream, refining or in any way pro- 
ducing a uniform, purified or improved 
product from different lots of melted or 
unmelted butter or butter fat in which any 
acid, chemical or other substance is used 
for removing rancidity. 

On the other hand process or renovated 
butter is defined in the same manner as the 
above, but in which no acid, chemical or 
other substance has been used for deodor- 
izing or removing rancidity and to. which 
no foreign substance has been added to 
cheapen cost or increase weight. 

As a special tax manufacturers of process 
or renovated butter are required to pay $50 
per year. Those making adulterated butter 
are taxed $600 per year. Any person engag- 
ing in the production of these products is 
considered a manufacturer. Wholesale deal- 
ers in adulterated butter must pay $480 per 
year, while retail dealers are taxed $48. 
Heavy fines are imposed upon dealers and 
manufacturers who do not fully comply 
with these provisions. 

Every manufacturer 





of adulterated or 


process butter must file with the collector 





renovated | 


This tax is to 4 
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of internal revenue in his district notiees, 
inventories, bonds, books, etc, as may be 
required. He is compelled to put up a sign 
and affix the proper number of his factory. 
In other words, the business must be con- 
ducted under the surveillance of internal 
revenue officers. A manufacturer’s bond is 
not less than $500 and can be increased. at 
the discretion of the collector. The bill 
provides, that all adulterated’ butter’ shall 
be packed in new firkins, tubs or. other 
wooden packages, each containing not less 
than ten pounds. Each must be marked, 
stamped and branded in accordance. with 
internal revenue regulations before any 
sales can be made. Dealers are required 
to sell adulterated butter only in original 
packages or from the original stamped 
packages. In case the original package is 
broken the contents shall be placed in .a 
suitable wooden or paper package marked 
or branded as prescribed by the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue. The fine for the 


Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs, disturbs the stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently 
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| cured by the blood-purifying, alterative and 
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tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 


HOOD’S PILLS are the best cathartic, 


Leg and Body Wash. 


When it comes to stiffness and 
soreness of muscles, 
etc., nothing equals 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


for restoring normal conditions. 
Apply to the body as a 
sponge bath and put on light 
blanket. Sponge the legs 
put on light bandages. 

Used and Endorsed by Adams 
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violation of this provision is $1000 for each 
offense and not more than two years’ im- 
prisonment. 

The following must be pasted on every 
package by the manufacturer of adulterated 
butter: 

“Notice, that the manufacturer of the adul- 
terated butter herewith contained has com- 
plied with all the requirements of law. Ev- 
ery person is cautioned not to use either this 
package nor the starap thereon, nor to remove 
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the contents of this package without de stroy-, 


ing said stamp, under the penalty provided 
by law in such sases.” 

Every manufacturer who does not comply 
with these provisions will be fined $50 for 
each package. 

The tax upon adulterated butter is 10 
cents per pound, to be paid by the manu- 
facturer, while that upon process or reno- 
vated butter is one-fourth cent per pound, 
also paid by the manufacturer. This tax is 
also represented by coupon stamps and the 
provisions governing them are practically 
the'same as those noted above. The law 
governing the inspection of meats for ex- 
portation is applicable to process and ren- 
ovated butter. The secretary of agriculture 
is required to properly inspect all factories 
and storehouses where these products are 
manufactured, packed or prepared for mar- 
ket. He is also required to asertaain and 
report the quality and quantity of process 
or renovated butter manufactured and the 
character and condition of the material 
from which it is made. In case he finds 
any of the constituents unwholesome, he 
has power to confiscate them. The books 
of wholesale dealers in all these products 
shall be open to the inspection of any 
internal revenue officer or agent at any 
time. The fine for the violation of this 
section ranges from $50 to $500 or imprisen- 
ment from one to six months. the 
passage of the law the commissioner of ir- 
ternal revenue has made a ruling that no 
artificial coloring matter whatever can be 
used in any way in the manufacture of 
oleo without increasing the tax to the 10- 
cent limit. This is to prevent the admix- 
ture of highly colored butter to secure a 
finished oleo having a yellow tint. 
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Summer Care and Feed for Sheep. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Since 


J. H. SKINNER, 


During the heated season sheep should by 
all means be provided with shelter, as they 
suffer greatly from heat, especially the 
direct rays of the sun. Every man who 
keeps sheep should provide shade; and for 
best results a well ventilated, darkened 
shed where the sheep can go in and be 
cool and escape the flies is essential. Such 
a house need not be expensive, as it can be 
so built as to be utilized during both sum- 
mer and winter. The important essentials in 
such a house in summer are that it be 
dark, cool and well ventilated. These fea- 
tures are so easily obtained that discussion 
is unnecessary. 

When sheep have access to the. above, 
they will do their grazing during the cool 
parts of the day, returning to the shed in 
the middle of the day. Here the lambs 
can be given a small supply of grain to 
keep them growing rapidly. If the pastures 
fail, it will be profitable to give the ewes 
grain also. 

RAPE A GOOD SHEEP FEED. 

Where rape can be grown successfully, 
an abundant supply of this excellent for- 
age should be grown to supplement the 
pasture and afford variety. Sheep are very 
fond of rape and thrive well on it. They 
should not be turned on rape when it is 
wet, nor when they are hungry, as there is 
danger of bloat. After they have become 
accustomed to it, there is less danger of 
trouble. A convenient and safe way is to 
have the rape patch adjoining the pasture, 
near the barns, as then the sheep can be 
easily turned from one to the other or al- 
lowed the run of both after they have be- 
come accustomed to the rape. By having 
the rape near the barn, it is more con- 
venient for the shepherd, as he can keep 


. 
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SHEEP—DAIRY 


an eye on the flock and change them .more 
quickly. 
GIVE PURE WATER AND SALT. 

Sheep should have access to plenty of 
salt and pure water at all times. Many 
think that sheep do not neéd water, but 
this is a mistaken notion. The water sup- 
ply is very often a source of great danger 
to the flock, particularly the lambs, as 
many of the parasitic diseases come _ to 
them through the _ water. Ponds and 
streams should be avoided, as they furnish 
a congenial home for the parasite. Pure 
well water is the only safe source. By 
having fresh pastures with frequent 
changes, rape and pure water and plenty of 
salt, much of the trouble which comes 
from stomach worms may be avoided. Later 
in the year, along in the fall, the lambs 
should be weaned and turned to succulent 
pastures or rape. The grain for the lambs, 
usually oats, may be continued throughout 
the season to good advantage. The lambs 
may be turned into the corn field where 
free from burs and the corn stands up. The 
ewes should not be neglected after weaning, 
as they are seon to be bred again and must 
be kept in good condition by furnishing 
good pastures, rape and grain if necessary. 
Avoid geiting them too fat in the fall. 
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Home Dairy Items. 


A. M. RICE, WAYNE COUNTY, NEW YORK. 

In American Agriculturist, May 10, A. 
W. Smith, Cayuga county, N Y, said he 
had three cows from which he saved the 
milk three days and got 115 pounds. When 
churned this made 6% pounds butter. He 
asks if that is good or extra. I should 
call it rather poor. He ought to have got- 
ten at least a pound a day from each cow. 
If he can’t get that he better sell, as he 
could not make an average of 300 pounds 
per cow, even at that rate. That is what 
he says his average has been. 

We had 10 cows July 1, 1901, at which 
time we sold one. I made 2850 pounds but- 
ter in one year, commencing February 14, 
1901, and ending February 14, 1902. I 
know we had two poor cows in the lot. 
Our average test this spring is 5.3% butter 
fat. Recently I weighed my milk for three 
days, had 443 pounds, from which I got 28 
pounds packed butter. I would advise any 
farmer owning four or five cows to invest 
in a separator. It will pay. 

Victoria Swine—i see in a recent issue a 
cut and short article in regard to Victoria 
hogs. It is said 300 to 350 pounds is their 
heaviest weight. I killed a brood sow last 
fall that netted 450 pounds. I never saw 
the first cross from either sex that did not 
invariably take the solid color of the Vic- 
toria, no matter what breed. I have tried 
the Poland-China, Berkshire and Red Jer- 
sey, all full blood, and not a block or red 
spot, and not many the second cross.—[S. 
A. Lawrence, Iredell County, N.C. 


Clipping Work Horses—Whether or not 
it pays to clip work horses, was tested at 
the Michigan experiment station and re- 
ported in a recent bulletin. The conclu- 
sions were not as definite as might be 
desired. The station, however, believes 
that the horses which were clipped did 
their work with much greater comfort in 
early spring than those which were not 
clipped. This of course means a_ great 
deal when animals are at work prevaring 
the land for spring crops. The clipped 
horses always look better. 


The Cooper Sele of Jerseys—The annual 
sale of Jersey cattle by the well-known 
breeder, T. S. Cooper of Pennsylvania, 
mentioned in American Agriculturist at 
the time, was largely attended and one of 
the most interesting sales ever conducted 
at that place. The sale was continued for 
two days, and enthusiastic Jerseymen were 
represented from Maine to California. 
There were many good bargains made, but 
the prices were satisfactory to all con- 
The general average was kept 








down by- the sale of young calves, some 
of which were only two or three weeks old. 
Several cows with defective udders also 
cut down the average somewhat. The 
high reputation of Mr Cooper as a fitter 
of cattle was fully maintained and the 
animals entered the ring in excellent con- 
dition. The sale of Flying Fox was the 
center of interest. He Was started at $4000, 
and the bid was advanced from $100 to $400 
at a time to $7500, and knocked down to 
Thomas W. Lawson of Boston. The selling 
was under the general management of Pe- 
ter C. Kellogg, the well-known and popu- 
lar auctioneer of New York. Generally 
speaking, the sale was one of the most sat- 
isfactory ever held on the Cooper place 


Stubble—This year 
put on the wheat 
soon after har- 

The waste of 
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Sheep on Wheat 
thousands of sheep will be 
fields of the northwest as 
vest es these are available. 
wheat each season is considerable 
atterrpt has been made to utilize the 
left on the fieid. The farmers will 
cents per acre for allowing the sheep to by 
grazed. This is the smallest part of the 
remuneration, as the fertilizer added by 
the sheep is considered quite valuable. Be- 
weeds will be kept Cown and prevent- 
seeding. This plan has bee ex- 
with and found very satisfae- 
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Sharples “Tubular” 
Dairy Separators. 


University of Wisconsin—630 lbs 
per hour; test skim milk...04 

Conn. Agr. College—927 lbs per 
hour; test skim milk. [4 

Ohio State University 
good work” test skim milk ,O 

Univ. of Tenn.—*Very satisfac- 
tory ;”’ test skim milk....trace ; 

N. H. Agr. College—‘The boys 
like it;” test skim milk..,.04 

Hatch Experiment Station, Mass.—692 Ibs 
per hour; test skim milk. 

Kansas State Agr.C ollege—660. Ibs per hour; 
test skim milk.. ° 

Pennsylvania Agr. College—“Did very good 
work. It skims very clean.’ 

University of Nebraska—*Runs very light. 
Doing good work.” 

Tuskegee, Ala., Industrial Inst.—“‘The thor- 
oughness of skimming is remarkable. _ 


SHARPLES CO., P.M. SHARPLES, © 
Chicago, Ulls, West Chester, Pa. 





SPAIN’S 
CHURN 


Made of white cedar. Galvanized 
hoops and malleable iron fastene 


ings. Large opening. Easy te 
clean. Never sours or becomes 
water soaked. Folding standa, 
Guaranteed. Everyt for the 
dairy or creamery. Send for cata 
logue “Bestov ‘dairy supplica, 
DAIRYMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. F Philgedciphia, Pa: 











—— NO SPAVINS == 


The worst possible spavin can be cured in 
45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
jest as quick. Not painful and never has 
failed. Detailed information about this 
new method sent free to horse owners, 

9Write today. Askforpamphlet No, 82. 
Fleming bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 


TOBACCO CULTUR 


Full Practical Details 


This useful and valuable book contains full 
details of every process from the selection and 
propagation of the seed and soil, to the harvesting, 
curing and marketing the crop, with illustrative 
engravings of the operations. The work was 
prepared by 14 experienced tobacco growers, 
residing in different parts of the country. It also 
contains notes on the tobacco worm with illus- 
trations. Paper 6% by 9% inches. Postpaid 25 
cents. 
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A Solar Wax Extractor. 


F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





Every person who has one or more colo- 
nies of bees will have use for a wax ex- 
tractor of some kind. 
There is more or less 
danger connected with 
rendering wax on the 
kitchen stove, so why 
not let old Sol do it for 
us without risk or ex- 
pense. Make a box 12x18 
inches -and 6 or 8 
inches deep, with a 
glass cover to fit tight 
all around. Have two 
legs on the back end 
fastened with a screw so as to raise or 
lower the extractor in order to receive the 
direct rays of the sun. Bore a row of small 
holes in the bottom at the front end, to let 
the honey drip through into the bowl. Take 
a sheet of tin and bend into a semi-circle 
and place into the box, the top edges of the 
tin to rest on two strips of wood about 1 
inch from the top of the box, and the mid- 
dle of the tin not to go lower than two- 
thirds of the way down. Fasten to the tin 
a piece of wire netting for a strainer. The 
tin should not be nailed into the box, as it 
must be occasionally removed to be cleaned 
of the refuse which will accumulate. 

If one has chunk honey which he wishes 
to separate from the comb, this is a novel 
way. Just fill the extractor and it will 
gradually melt, the wax will remain in the 
box under the tin, and the honey will run 
through into the bowl. For increased heat 
put on the south side of building. The il- 
lustration shows the manner of construc- 
tion. 








Experience with Brooder Chicks. 


ALVIN WHITLOCK, TENNESSEE. 





I have been using brooders this season 
for the first time and have two of 100-chick 
capacity. What little experience that I have 
had with brooder chicks, teaches me that 
we often crowd too many chicks in a brood- 
er. If you place only about 40 or 50 chicks 
in a 100 capacity brooder, you will have but 
little mortality among them. I placed 40 
chicks in the brooder and lost but two. At 
another time I placed 100 in a brooder and 
lost over half of them. 

The method of feeding brooder chicks is 
of utmost importance. I had read several 
articles on feeding and care, but I thought 
there was too much theory about the feed- 
ing question. My little experience teaches 
me that the feeding question must not be 
neglected. The 40 chicks were fed with 
great care, while the 100 were fed on food 
that I believed would do just as well, but 
I plainly see my folly. Crowding in too 
many together and improper feeding was 
the cause of a large per cent of loss in the 
second case mentioned. 


Plymouth Rocks and Leghorns as Layers. 


Experience of G. W. Veditz of Colorado, 
a prize winner in American Agriculturist 
poultry contest. 








During the contest record year my fowls 
laid 3588 eggs. An average of 13 Barred 
Plymouth Rock hens laid 1598, nine single 
comb White Leghorns laid 1070, and 21 pul- 
lets in five months laid 919 eggs. This 
gives an average of 123 eggs per year for 
the Plymouth Rocks, 119 for the Leghorns 
and 92 in five months for the pullets. One 
pullet, a Black Langshan, hatched April 
8, 1900, laid her first egg October 1, and 
up to and including March 31, when not 
quite a year old, she laid 112 eggs, hav- 
ing been broody three times. The Barred 
Rocks and Leghorns were of all conditions 
as to quality and age, and under the cir- 
cumstances the egg yield seems to me to be 
quite creditable. My pullets did well dur- 


ing the five coldest months of the year. 
Comparing the Leghorns and Plymouth 
Rocks, the former lost heavily during the 
winter, while the Plymouth Rocks, though 
also falling off 


in winter, .maintained a 





POULTRY AND BEES 


much better average. The monthly egg 
record for the Plymouth Rocks was as fol- 
lows: April 174, May 181, June 164, July 156, 
August 165, September 200, October 156, No- 
vember 59, December 53, January 72, Feb- 
ruary 78, March 165. There were 15 hens 
in the pen up to September and 12 for the 
rest of the year. The record of the nine 
Leghorns for the same months was as fol- 
lows: 156, 161, 117, 108, 111, 147, 99, 41, 2, 21, 
19, 88. My conclusions are that the Ply- 
mouth -Rocks are more suitable for a man 
with a small back yard and who wants not 
only eggs all the year round, but an occa- 
sional broiler or roaster. Oddly enough, 
the best mother in the flock was a pure- 
bred Leghorn that continued looking after 
a flock she had hatched until they were 
almost as big as herself and old enough to 
teach her to suck eggs. 

Fowls Can Be Too Large—I have always 
kept Barred Plymouth Rocks, as nearly 
thoroughbred as I could. About four years 
ago I found them too large for the Balti- 
more market, 12 of them weighing from 72 
to 78 pounds. I obtained a White Leghorn 
rooster to cross with part of the hens. I 
have 35 pullets which began laying in Octo- 
ber, also seven old hens and two Barred 
Plymouth Rock roosters. The hens will 
weigh four to 5% pounds. From December 
1, 1901, to February 1, 1902, I kept a record 
of eggs and sold 102 dozen which were laid 
during December and January, making no 
account of what we used in the family, 
which was quite a number. Eggs sold for 
$25.50. Hens had free range and were fed 
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yellow corn morning and night. No other 
grain was fed, nor any green cut bone or 
meat. The corn was fed warm and about 
one bushel and four quarts per week. They 
had plenty of pure water and milk to drink 
and crushed oyster shells to pick at.— 
{Cleveland Thayer, Dorchester County, Md. 


When Liquefying Granulated Honey 
place the receptacle containing the honey 
into a vessel of water, place a few thin 
strips of wood between the bottoms of 
the two cans and heat to about 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Much hotter than this will © 
spoil the flavor of the honey and destroy 
the delicate aroma of the flowers from 
which it was gathered. The honey should 
be kept at a heated temperature for at 
least three or four hours, to insure per- 
fect liquefying. Any granules which are 
not thoroughly dissolved will hasten the 
solidifying of honey. Light and cold are 
two elements which also aid granulation. 
Probably the best conditions for preserv- 
ing honey, are to keep it warm, dry and 
dark, similar to the inside of a bee hive,— 
[?.. Gs 2. 





Bone Meal and Cracker Crumbs—-My ex- 
perience is that there is nothing better than 
bone meal to make bone and muscle in 
young poultry. I feed one tablespoon to 
every 20 chicks, morning and night, mixed 
with the food. I also find cracker crumbs 
an excellent feed when mixed with equal 
parts of corn meal and middlings. These 
I buy at the cracker factory for 1 cent per 
pound.—[{Mrs Mark Thompson, Vermont. 
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many years yet. 


or write { 
AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY. New York. 





Roof Proof 


That M F Roofing Tin is the best roofiig 
material is demonstrated by roof proof in every 
city and town of the whole 


Here is a bus- 
iness block fa- 
miliar toevery 
resident of 
Pittsburg. KH 
was covered 


with 


more than fifty years ago, and has had no repairs. 

The roof is as sound as ever to-day and good for 

Do you want a roof that will not 

leak; that is weatherproof and almost wearproof? 
Ask your roofer about M F Roofing Tin 


W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
Carnegie Buliding, Pittsbur:. 
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CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 
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Mailing Galleys 
We have several thousand zinc mailing wi 
leys, 30x14 inches inside measurement. Will 
sell in lots to suit. A big bargain. Write us 
about them. 
PHELPS PUBLISHINC CO., 
Springfield, : : $ Mass 
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vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year. 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 
per year. A year’s subscription free for a club of two. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. pecimen copy free, 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
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guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are better than 
another’s, but we do guarantee that the advertiser will 
furnish the article he advertises on the terms stated. 
It is a condition of this contract that in writing to ad- 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
NEW YORK, JUNE 28,1902 








Three-fourths of New ‘York’s land area, 
er nearly 23,000,000 acres, in included by the 
federal census “under farms,”’ Every reason 
here, considering the magnitude of the 
figures, why the legislature should be gen- 
‘erous in the support of our agricultural 
college and experiment stations. 





The success of a fair, so far as the exhib- 
itors are concerned, depends largely on the 
superintendents. The directors should 
choose ‘only competent men and women for 
these positions, people who not only under- 
stand their business but who can and will 
give it+the time and attention needed. It 
is a mistake to put in a man for cattle 
superintendent who does not know one 
breed from another. Such errors not only 
disgust exhibitors but keep them away 
another year. 

ee 

A trustworthy correspondent wrote to us 
recently relative to the management of the 
Maryland state experiment station as fol- 
lows: ‘Plants, flowers and vegetables are 
grown by the station for distribution among 
a favored few. One trustee has for some 
time had two boxes of goods shipped, pre- 
paid, to him each week. The institution 
is managed im the general spirit of a 
mutual admiration society with the motto, 
I tickle you, you tickle me.’”’ The occasion- 
al distribution of plants, flowers, vegetables 
and seeds from a state or government 
station is perfectly legitimate along certain 


EDITORIAL 


lines, but when made for the sole purpose 
of seeking patronage such a system should 
be condemned and not allowed in any state. 
The American association of nurserymen 
were justified in the action they took at 
their last meeting in which they declared 
themselves unqualifiedly opposed to the 
distribution of nursery stock in any. form 
by the government or state experiment 
stations. If these institutions are going to 
be used as clearing houses for political 
purposes the sooner they are closed the 
better for all concerned. Politicians can 
find a much cheaper and better source of 
reaching their constituents than through 
our educational and experimental institu- 
tions. Farmers should take a hand in this 
amd see that the very life is not drained out 
of their experiment stations and colleges by 
political parasites. A director or staff officer 
of any experiment station or college who 
approves or practices such methods should 
be exposed and dismissed on satisfactory 
proof that the charges were correct. 


The man who rushes into any kind of 
business without mature consideration and 
counting the cost will certainly fail. It is 
the far-seeing operator who succeeds. This 
is especially applicable to the stockman. 
When cattle were cheap such had the nerve 
to stick to the business and increase their 
holdings. When prices were at the bottom, 
it took a lot of staying power to remain 
in the ring, but these men are the ones 
who are now reaping the benefit. We 
know of two Hereford men and at least 
half a dozen Shorthorn breeders who had 
to borrow money to carry their stock dur- 
ing the slump in values a dozen years ago. 
They stuck doggedly to the business, be- 
lieving that a change would come. When 
the upturn came they were ready to sup- 
ply stock of good quality. Now they are 
out of debt and have money in the bank. 
Besides, they have a good supply of stock 
on hand and confidence in their ability to 
do business, even under the most trying 
circumstances—a most valuable asset in 
any enterprise. 

————————— 

The old world continues its efforts to be- 
come less dependent upon American-grown 
cotton. A British cotton growers’ associa- 
tion is to be formed to foster the growth 
of cotton in the colonies and protectorates. 
Experts will be sent throughout the world 
to collect dataon best methods of cultivation, 
to acquire land for experimental stations, 
to establish plantations, and to instruct 
natives in methods of cotton culture. This 
is in line with the efforts of Germany to 
establish cotton growing in West African 
possessions. Every reason here for our own 
southern growers to make efforts to main- 
tain their supremacy in supplying the 
world’s cotton requirements. Excellence 
in quality and economy in distribution will 
aid this. 

enn 

While some people are lauding Johnson 
grass as a feed and valuable plant for 
their purpose, Louisiana farmers are mak- 
ing war against the southern railroads for 
distributing and establishing this grass 
elong their lines. <A bill is now before the 
Louisiana legislature, which, if passed, will 
require the railroads to get rid of the grass 
on. their lands and keep it cut to prevent 
reseeding. It is stated that the railroads 
will fight the measure, but as it is support- 
ed by farmers it is thought it will pass 
unanimously. Here again is an illustration 
of the power of the farmer in a community 
or state, when he turns his face in the right 
direction and uses his influence to secure 
legislation in his behalf. : 

The dipping of farm animals—hogs, cat- 
tle, sheep—has come to be one of the 
necessary operations on the farm. No 
well regulated stock farm should be with- 
out vats where cattle can be dipped twice 
a year, sheep two or three times and hogs 
about once a month. Freedom from para- 
sites is absolutely essential to profitable 


condition is easiest 
The operation 
than 


growth and this 
brought about by dipping. 
is not a difficult one and it more 
pays. 


Certain cities impose a license fee on 
farmers and peddlers who go from house 
to house selling milk and other articles, 
and other cities are contemplating taking 
similar action. If the cities ask and de- 
mand a fee from the farmers for selling 
their products within the city limits, the 


surrounding towns ought to require a sim- 
who go out 


ilar fee from city peddlers 
through the country. 

How often do farmers and fruit growers 
call for a remedy for the destruction of 
insect pests or fungous diseases when it 
is too late. Work of this sort should be 
done early It is always best, not to wait 
until the insect or disease makes its appear- 
ance before work is begun. Generally 
speaking, a preventive measure is much 
more satisfactory than a remedial one. 

‘aslmsedeeilitliibdiiprapigh 

While thinking about building a silo, it 
is important to keep the structure in con- 
formity with the size of the herd. If the 
herd and silo do not fit each other there 
is usually a loss in silage and a tendency 
on the part of the farmer to feed an exces- 
sive amount in order to save it. There is 
no economy in such a procedure. 

sdiictieinietaiaiigimacinimeins 

Another volume of American Agricultur- 
ist is rounded out with this number. The 
six months comprising Volume 69 is made 
up of 840 pages, with some 320 illustrations 
relating to the various phases of farm ac- 
tivities. This number should be carefully 
preserved, as it contains the index covering 
the six months. 





Kieffer Pear Trees should be set on 
sandy soil if possible. They color much 
better which makes them command ‘better 
prices. Set them not less than.22 to 25 feet 
so the sun can reach the fruit. I believe 
there is more money in them than any pear. 
My trees are 20 years old. The pears are 
not so nice as when the trees were younger. 
As they grow older the fruit gets mdre 
rusty.—[D. D. Denise, Monmouth County, 
N J. 


Sweet Corn is indispensable as a summer 
forage plant. For dairy cows it has no 
equal. The Early Minnesota is ready for 
feeding early in August, while that king 
of sweet corns, Stowell’s Evergreen, is nice- 
ly eared by September 1 and yields a good 
crop of both corn and fodder.—[C. B. B. 


In your paper you frequently call the 
attention of farmers to the necessity of 
using good judgment in buying their sup- 
plies, and advise them to look over the ad- 
vertisements, the reliability of which you 
guarantee, when in need of anything there 
advertised. Very few take the advice, but 
go to some dealer and pay an exorbitant 
price. I was in need this spring of a weeder 
and a one-horse corn planter. I went to 
local dealers and the price among them 
was about the same for the weeder, $13, 
corn planter $18. I did not buy, but 
took up my American Agriculturist, rely- 
ing on the assurance that none but reliable 
dealers had a place in its columns, and 
wrote to each of six who manufactured the 
goods I needed, and told them not #o refer 
me to any agent, but give me cash prices 
direct, which they did. I got prices as fol- 
lows: Weeder, the best on the market, $8, 
corn planters $9 to $10.50, with fertilizer at- 
tachment complete, a saving in both impie- 
ments of $12.50. I sent the cash and ordered 
the goods at once, and they are very satis- 
factory. My advice to farmers is when 
in need of tools, etc, take a copy of your 
paper, select two or three manufacturers, 
write for prices, cash to be sent with or- 
der. They will sell you and save from 50 
to 75%. Try it. My saving on those two 
tools would pay the subscription price for 
12 years.—_[Matthew Hays, Broome County, 
NY: 











Reasonable Aid for Irrigation Enterprises. 





irrigation, not a new 
one, but old as the ages, has turned a 
corner in the United States. The passage 
of the national irrigation bill last week in 
the house by a vote of 146 to only 55, and 
the subsequent agreement on the part of 
the senate, with a few minor changes, fol- 
lowed by the president’s signature, means 
a new national law covering this subject 
of vast importance, particularly to the 
west. Within the boundaries of 16 states 
and territories in the semi-arid region are 
600,000,000 acres of vacant public land, of 


The question of 


which about a tenth could be brought 
under cultivation were soil moisture made 
available. 

The purport of the new law is to ac- 
complish this in a reasonable way, with 
next to no burden upon the public treas- 
ury, and in so gradual a manner that the 


older settled agricultural districts of the 
central west, the middle and the eastern 
states will not feel the competition of 
increased ,productivity. It is not unrea- 
sonable to believe that the gradual settle- 
ment of these arid lands will result in a 
very pronounced increase in the demand 
for the manufactures of the middle and 
eastern states. This means increased em- 
ployment for eastern industrial classes, 
which in turn suggests a@ better market 
than ever before for the products of the 
farm of the Ohio valley, New York and 
New England. This equalization should 
be brought about in such manner as to 
cause practically no disturbance in values 


or profits in the older settled sections. 

The new law provides that the proceeds 
of the sales of public lands in the arid re- 
gion shall go into a special fund in the 
national treasury, and that this money shall 
be expended under government supervision, 
in the construction of storage and irriga- 
tion works. The lands for which the wa- 
ters are available are to be sold to actual 
settlers in small tracts, in such manner 
as to restore to the fund, from the sales 
of lands granted to settlers, the amount 
expended in each project. In this way a 
revolving fund is created out of the sale 
of lands reclaimed, and this is applied to 
new work, relieving in a degree the tax- 
ation of the general public. 

The government does not intend to irrigate 
the land and then give it away. On the other 
hand, actual settlers on irrigated land will 
pay all the way up to $30 per acre for it, 
making the project largely self-support- 
ing. Of direct interest to central and east- 
ern states is the effect of the law upon 
the funds available for the agricultural 
colleges. The fear has been expressed that 
these funds would be depleted for irrigation 
purposes, making it necessary for the col- 
leges to fall back on the public treasury. 
On the other hand, advocates of the meas- 
ure insist that the colleges are amply pro- 
tected, something of the highese importance 
to our farming interests. 


Grange Notes. ~ 
NEW YORK. 


In accordance with the recommendation 
of the national and state granges Skane- 
ateles observed June 15 as memorial day. 
After the services,- which consisted of brief 
addresses by Master C. W. Clark and Chap- 
lain George M. Tallcot and the reading of 
the roll of deceased members, the graves 
of 31 were decorated. The 
simple yet impressive and will undoubtedly 
become a regular feature of grange work. 

The June meeting of the Onondaga county 
Pomona was held at Long Branch, on the 
shore of Onondaga lake. Although the 
weather was very unpropitious, nearly 200 
Patrons were in attendance. After the 
routine business had been transacted, H. 
J. Knapp of Fayetteville read a very able 
paper on the American farmer. The an- 
nual memorial services were held at the 
afternoon session. Four members of this 
‘Pomona have passed away during the year, 
H. P. Tolman of Syracuse, C. H.-Cleave- 
land of Skaneateles, A. P. Ward and Mrs 
P. Jay Schuyler of Geddes. Appropriate 





services were- 
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Hamlet Worker 


remarks were made .by 
M. C. Darrow, W. N. Giles, E. A. Corn- 
wall and others. An interesting literary 
and musical program was also given. 


OHIO. 


The June meeting of the Darke county 
Pomona drew a large audience. In the fore- 
noon a class of 26 was instructed in the 
fifth degree by Worthy Master Stuck. The 


worthy lecturer took up the question, Re- 
solved,. That men of action are of more 
benefit than men of thought. After a 


lengthy discussion the judges awarded the 
victory to the negative side. Although in a 
very busy season the hall was crowded. 
The next meeting will be held with Delisle 





grange in August. A large class is ex- 
pected at this meeting. 
DELAWARE. 
Sussex Co—We have had a highly re- 
munerative strawberry crop this year. 


Though it was made a little short by dry 
weather the prices were good throughout 
the season. Some farmers have received 
for their crop what would have been 
regarded as the value of their farms. It 
is expected that there will be a greatly 
increased planting next year. The acreage 
has been largely increased this year. Ten- 
ants have not generally been induced to 
grow largely of berries and many farms 
will be leased for the coming year requir- 
ing a definite acreage to be planted to 
berries, and it is thought that tenants will 
be more favorably disposed to this crop 
than formerly. The pea crop has been har- 
vested but with not much profit to the 
grower. There is a good prospect for Irish 
potatoes. Peaches have dropped consider- 
ably, but the present outlook is for a full 
crop. The yield of wheat is expected to be 
much below the average. Our farmers are 
awake to the dreadful work of their little 
foe, the San Jose scale, and all the treat- 
ments that have been recommmended are 
being tested. Many fine young peach or- 
chards have become too thoroughly infested 
before their owners were aware of it for 
successful treatment. Every precaution is 
used to prevent the spread of the scale. All 
nursery stock is required to be fumigated 
and transportation companies will not de- 
liver stock not bearing certificate of inspec- 
tion.—[S. H. Messick. 


NEW YORK. 


Syracuse, Onondaga Co, June 23—Straw- 
berries have sold well at 8@l13c p qt. A 
severe rain on June 14 ruined at least 50% 
of the crop in this county. Much damage 
was done to other crops, particularly by 
washing on the hillsides. The green peas 
offered have been extremely poor. There is 
no chance for haying, as rain falls daily. 
Alfalfa is overripe and badly lodged. 


Saratoga, Saratoga Co, June 24—New 
seeding and grain looking well. A large 
acreage of corn planted and an average 
acreage of potatoes. Apples promise about 
75% of an average crop, while small 
fruits were nearly all ruined by the heavy 
frosts, 


State Fair Preparations have already be- 


gun. The fair will be held at Syracuse the 
week of Sept 8 A handsome prospectus 
has been issued and can be obtained of Sec 
Ss. C. Shaver of Albany. The books of en- 
try close for horses, cattle, sheep, swine 
and poultry Aug 9, for dairy, domestics, 
farm produce, flowers and fruits, Sept 1, 
and for implements and machines, Sept 8. 
All exhibitors are charged an entrance fee 
equal to 10% of the first premium, or prize, 
on each article competed for, and this en- 
titles the exhibitor to a season ticket. Ex- 
hibitors are not allowed to sell goods with- 
out special permission, but may receive 
book orders. 


Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, June 24— 
Despite too much rain crops, excepting on 





lowland, look fairly well. Strawberries 
are late for lack of sunshine, but promise 
well, both as to quantity and quality. 
Currants, gooseberries and other small 


fruits are to be quite abundant despite 
the severe frosts early in the season. 
Peaches are to be more than half a crop, 
while grapes are doing splendidly. Winter 
wheat has not done well, but oats are 
making a good growth. Grass is growing 
well but seems to lack in nutriment. Pota- 
toes look very well, as does corn, though 
weeds are keeping pace with them as it is 
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too wet for cultivation. 
not abundant. The birds are increasing 
again, thanks to the papers which have 
deprecated their wholesale slaughter, and 
this will tend to a decrease in the number 
of insect pests. 


Nicholville, St Lawrence Co, June 24— 
Spring.cold and wet. Corn has rotted bad- 
ly and grains show effects of wet weather. 
Grass looks fairly well and promises about 
an average crop of hay. Grass seed has 
been high and scarce. R. H. Abin and W. 
D. Austin are each building large barns. 
They are both very prosperous farmers. 
But very few changes in real estate this 
spring. Hired help is scarce and high. 
The apple crop is very promising notwith- 
standing the great fears entertained after 
the big freeze. 


West Valley, Cattaraugus Co, June 24— 


The grass crop in this county is good 
where there is any sod, but it was badly 


Insect pests are 


damaged last autumn and winter by 
drouth, chinch bug and frost. There is 
a very large acreage of corn. The oat 


crop is looking well and prospects are that 
it will be the best for several years. There 
is a good acreage being prepared for buck- 
wheat. The fruit crop is looking well, espe- 
cially apples and pears. Prices of butter, 
cheese and eggs are high and although 
grain has been very high, the farmers are 
generally prosperous and contented. 








HAY TEDDERS 


Made with six and eight 
forks, for l-and 2 horses, 










Save time and labor in iets and a toniie and IN- 

CREASE THE VALUE OF HAY. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 


FISTULA AND POLL EVIL 


Fleming’s Fistula and Pol! Evil Cure 


is a new, scientific & certain remedy. 


NO COST IF IT FAILS. 


Write today for important elreular No. 4385 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 








SILOS 


THE BEST. THE CHEAPEST. 
Harder Mfg. Co., Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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—— of the * Agricul- 
turist”’ the states of Ohio, 
Virginia, Virginin and the South and Penn- 
sylvania. This is an opportunity that should 
be investigated by men of ee. Young 
men without experience, b 
earnestness of purpose, who dectre positions 
in which honest endeavor will bring a fair 
reward and eventual competency, should also 
write us, We are willing t to ay good wages 
to experienced workers. are equally 
willing to give the business training neces- 
sary to enable any 2 et og and energetic 
young man to succeed with This is a 
—— ition to —— every A who means 
and who is seeking a ble 
position and its emoluments. For further 
particulars, address the publishers, 
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Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, June 23—Win- 
ter grain as a rule does .not look very well. 
Oats are looking well. The dry weather in 
the spring kept them back somewhat. There 
has been a large amount of corn planted. 
It does not look at present as if there would 
be a very large crop of hay. Old hay near- 
ly all fed out. Peaches and pears will be 
nearly a total failure. Plums look now as 
if there would be a light crop. Corn scarce 
and high. Pigs scarce and werth from $2 
to 3 each. 

Campville, Tioga Co, June 23—Fruit 
promises well. Season is about two weeks 
late. .Grass crop is light. Oats and corn 
promise well. 

Dansville, Steuben Co, June 24—Warm, 
showery weather and vegetation growing 
rapidly. There are some fine fields of 
clover, but meadows throughout the county 
on an average are very light. Wheat, rye 
and eats are looking well. Large acreage 
of potatoes planted. Bugs are numerous. 
Beans have never before been planted to 
so great an extent in this town as this 
year. The weather early in the month was 
so cold that corn has been off color. 


Eden, Erie Co, June 23—Oats looking very 
well. Grass is poor on account of drouth 
Jlast year. Large acreage of corn for fod- 
der. Good show for grapes. Apples are 
plentiful. Potatoes are bringing 75 to 80c 
p bu. 

Insect Pests—Bud moth appears to be 
generally. present and quite injurious in 
Genesee Co. Cabbage root maggot is caus- 
ing considerable injury and threatens to 
seriously reduce the crop in Livingston Co. 
Cucumber flea beetle is abundant and caus- 
ing injury to potato and tomato vines in 
Ulster Co. Cucumber flea beetle, striped, 
is causing some injury to potatoes in Her- 
kimer Co. Elms throughout Herkimer Co 
are suffering insect attacks. Hessian fly 
has caused but very little damage in Gene- 
see Co so far as reported. Leaf-hoppers are 
present in only small numbers on grape 
vines in Ulster Co. This is very different 
from conditions reported in Chautauqua Co. 
Potato beetles are scarce in Livingston Co 
and no eggs have hatched. Tent caterpil- 
lars are very scarce in Genesee Co, and 
are reported as exceedingly abundant in 
Ulster Co, where they are now spinning 
their cocoons. Forest tent caterpillars ap- 
pear to be still present in considerable 
numbers in localities in eastern Columbia 
Co. The cold, wet weather reported from 
various sections of the state has served to 
keep insect pests in check and the injuries 
reported are not as many as usual.—[Dr E. 
P. Felt, State Entomologist. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Melville, Suffolk Co, June 24—Very dry 
and hay crop nearly ruined. Frost struck 
heavily in some places. Tomatoes about 
half dead. Potatoes and corn recovering 
from frost. Prospect for fruit very poor. 
Prospect for farmers at present is very 
poor. 

Patchogue, Suffolk Co, June 24—A good 
shower June 12 was the first rain in five 
weeks and everything but winter grain and 
early corn was at a standstill. Grass suf- 
fered severely and will not be more than a 
third of a crop. Pastures dried up and 
milkmen had to go back to mill feed. Pota- 
toes have come up well. Bugs not so plen- 
tiful as usual. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Ocean Co—My cranberry bog is 3 miles 
from Atlantic ocean. Was not injured from 
the frost. Those near the ocean were not 


injured, others in the interior were. I 
expect an extra crop.—[A. E. R., Princeton. 


Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, June 23 
—Hot, dry weather has ruined the hay 
crop. Young grass in grain killed. -Corn 
looking well. Pasture very short. Milk 
4%c p qt wholesale, veals 6%4c, cows $50 
to 60, pigs 5 p pair. Farmers think there 
will be no fly in the wheat this year. Oats 
are very short on account of drouth. 


Brook Valley, Morris Co, June 24—Se- 
vere winds have done much damage to 
early corn, breaking it down. They have 
also damaged foliage trees and have blown 
off many bushels of ripening cherries. There 
is complaint of poor outlook for a hay crop 
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but still it is more promising than at. this 
time last year. AbralHam Leach has a very 
heavy stand of clover. Potatoes look fine. 
Corn also looks well, though crows have 
done some. damage. Apple and pear trees 
have fruited lightly. Small fruits promise 
well. Low bush huckleberries a very large 
crop. Pasturage is abundant. Fowls lay 
well. Eggs 20 to 22c, butter 23 to 25c, 
milk 2%éc. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Titusville, Venango Co, June 24— 
Heavy rains have saved the grass crop in 
this section. Corn all planted. Oats are 
looking fine. Farmers expect some apples. 
Raspberries have bloomed well. Pastures 
look well.. Old potatoes $1 p bu. Eggs re- 
tail at 18c, butter 18c. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Delton, June 18—The apple crop is prom- 
ising. The wet weather has improved pas- 
tures and the hay crop. Too wet for corn. 
Mr Johnson from Flintstone farm attended 
the sale of Jerseys at Lowell. Veal 6% to 
7e, pork 8c. 


Plainfield, June 18—The weather con- 
tinues cold with frequent showers. Grass 
is making slow but vigorous growth. W. 
E. Shaw has sold a pair of oxen to work 
at the mission school hospital just started 
at Goshen. L. W. Gloyd sold a pair of 
fancy 4-year-old Herefords; price about 
$150 p pair. It is said that 10 horses have 
been stolen within 10 days within 50 miles 
of Charlemont. 


— 


Field Prospects of Onions in Detail. 


Further details of conditions among 
onion growers are brought out in the fol- 
lowing extracts from recent letters to 
American Agriculturist: 

NEW YORK. 


Rensselaer—Rained every day for three 
weeks, onion beds very weedy, seeds came 
up poorly on many pieces, but best grow- 
ers having experience will harvest a full 
crop. 

Orange—Conditions uneven, heavy rains 
caused some damage at Chester; weather 
now favorable for growing crops. 

Herkimer—Weather too-~ cool 
cently, now more favorable. 

Saratoga—Area under onions gradually 
increasing each year; weather satisfactory. 

Madison—Too much rain, and weeds get- 
ting a start. Most of the onions grown in 
this county are in Lenox and Sullivan. 
Around Lenox, 30% of first sown destroyed 
by weeds or resown, and 20% of second sown 
damaged. The last sown will be very late 
and crop now growing rapidly and very 
weedy, and some pieces are abandoned. 

Wayne—Wind caused some damage June 
15, promise not as good as last year. 

Onondaga—Growers contended with 
heavy rains and suffered much damage. 

Suffolk—Area under onions around Orient 
a little less than last year, condition 80; 
weather to date fair, no appearance of in- 
sect pests. 


until re- 


OHIO. 

Lake—Near Perry, a little increase in 
acreage, but high winds, excessive rainfall 
and insect pests have caused early damage. 

Lucas—Seed did not germinate well and 
only two-thirds of a full stand. Winds 
wrought some damage. 

Lake—Weather a little -wet for onions; 
considerable smut; maggots working in 
spots quite badly. 

MICHIGAN, 

Washtenaw—Too much rain middle of 
June, and some onion fields very weedy. 

Ingham—Many fields partly drowned by 
excessive rains. 

MAINE, 

Waldo—Condition excellent, 
much moisture, fields weedy, 


rather too 
but onions 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

Franklin—Some complaint of poor seed, 
and many fields thin, with growth rather 
slow. Around Sunderland, rather indiffer- 
ent start, and some plots resown. This will 
result in many late fields. The plants have 
made rather slow growth on account of 
cold weather. 

Hampshire—At North Hatfield, crop looks 
better than last year at this time. At 
Hadley, evidences of poor seed, many acres 
plowed up and some of it resown. At Hat- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


field, crop looks fairly weH, but. complaint 
of cool weather. At Amherst, seed came 
up poorly. 

Suffolk—Slight increase in area, condition 
favorable now for a good ‘average crop; 
some appearance of smut. 

Essex—In the vicinity. of Marblehead, 
weather too dry up to late June, acreage 
about normal, some complaint of insect and 
fungous pests. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven—Much complaint about fail- 
ure of seed to germinate, and crop made a 
slow start, owing partly to dry weather. 
In the towns of Woodbridge and Milford 
prospects for a fair crop. At Guilford, out- 
look unsatisfactory, some complaint of cut- 
worms. At Branford, stand rather poor 
owing partly to cool weather. 

Fairfield—No apparent increase in acre- 
age, farmers discouraged, by reason of last 
year’s partial failure. Around the town of 
Fairfield about 100 acres in sight, stand 
rather poor and some complaint of mag- 
gots and smut. “The seed was light and 
farmers who have a good stand are in 
the minority. It will require very favor- 
able season for anything like a full crop.” 


Field Notes from Dairymen. 


we were getting 85 cents 

Cows are not holding up 
as well as. last year. Our stock of ensilage 
is about gone and in some eases has all 
been used up. I believe farmers could keep 
up the price of, milk during the summer 
months if they would keep out of New 
York city more of their milk.—[{E. F. Cuy- 
kendall, Madison County, NY. 

Brewers’ grain is fed considerably in the 
vicinity of Glen Gardner and was selling at 
$5.40 per ton early in May. Cob meal $23; 
wheat bran $28, and hard to get at that 
price. There are no co-operative cream- 
eries or condenseries.in this vicinity. The 
outlook for the producer is not very prom- 
ising, with the continual falling in the 
price of milk and the raising of the price 
of butter, with the flow of milk not as 
good as usual. We have had a slow spring 
and some oats were sown after May 1. It 
has been dry and cold, and grass'as well as 
grain have made very little growth. We had 
light rains April 26, followed by hard winds 
and cool weather.—[Jacob W. Force, Hun- 
terdon County, N J. 

Cows in the vicinity of Canastota are 
holding out fairly well. We were receiving 
80 cents per 40-quart can for milk May 1. 
I think the flow here is somewhat better 
than it was a°year ago. In my opinion 
farmers could keep up the price of milk 
during the summer months if they would 
carry out the plan of the five states asso- 
esr Lawyer, Madison County, 


At Cazenovia, 
per can in May. 


At Bainbridge, milk is bringing 94 cents 
per can at the station and $1.02 to $1.13 per 
hundred at the creamery. The average out- 
put, however, is about the same as it was 
one year ago. There was not so much 
winter milk made here as formerly. Pas- 
ture is in fairly good condition. Milk pro- 
ducers should stand closer together in co- 
operation, if they expect to keep up the 
price of milk during the summer months. 
[A. S. Kirkland, Chenango County, N Y. 
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Milk Notes. 

At Bainbridge, N Y, much interest. in 
milk, as every farmer there is a producer. 
The Bainbridge creamery company, oper- 
ated as a branch of the Casein company 
of America, handles the greater portion of 
the milk. Prices have not been advanced 
commensurate with the increase of business 
now with the high prices of butter and 
other dairy products. Payments are made 
promptly and many accommodations are 
extended to farmers. The prices for May 
were 85 to 95 cents per 100 pounds, accord- 
ing to the Babcock test, 85 cents being paid 
for milk not testing over 4% of butter fat. 
The price varied to 95 cents, which was’ paid 
for milk testing 4.4%. The Casein company is 
thought to be on the list of monopolies, 
according to the common understanding of 
the term. They have bought some stations 
and are apparently looking after the inter- 
ests of others.—[H. H. L., Chenango Coun- 
ty, NY. 

In a recent letter a prominent New York 
milk producer writes as follows: “I am 
aware that certain organs of the New York 
milk exchange are reporting items intended 
to convey to producers the idea that. the 
organization of the Five States milk pro- 
ducers’ association is practically dead. but 








time will~ demonstrate the fact that it is 
very much*ative:” ‘There is no question of 
doubt that the milk producers of the five 
states territory could make things very 
lively for New York exchange people and 
milk dealers in general if they would all 
put on their war paint and make a deter- 
mined fight for their rights and hold out 
as one man to the end.yIt has been diffi- 
cult to keep farmers together in co-opera- 
“tive enterprises heretofore, but there is no 
doubt as to their power and eventual suc- 
cess if they stand shoulder to shoulder and 
work with a common end in view for their 
mutual benefit. This was never better 
shown than in the recent fight of the dairy- 
men of the United States made against the 
oleo combination. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains unchanged at 24c p qt, and dealers 
anticipate a steady market, saying they do 
not look for any change at the last meet- 
ing of this month. The supply continues 
liberal, however, and the weather has been 
unfavorable for an active demand. Surplus 
west of the Hudson sold at $1.19 p 40-qt 
ean, freight included. 

The receipts of milk and cream, in 40- 
quart .cans, including bottled milk, at the 
various distributing points in and near the 
city for the week ending June 21, were as 
follows: 





Fluid Con- 
milk densed 

|, rer Wedee nues -«- 34,017 2,613 
Susquehanna See ee 758 
DAMOUR WERE 6650635000008 35,200 725 
West Shore .... . 12,200 1,665 
N Y Central (long haul). -- 35,110 1,475 
N Y Central wearin me ee 10,972 114 
Ontario -.. wae éodsand Meat 3,270 
‘Lehigh Valley Sitas ds aceeaege ae 764 
-New Haven ... ececesebee “Setar — 
Homer Ramsdell ‘line ceases eee 145 
Other SOUrCeS ......ceceeee< 6,006 125 
Total receipts ..........+.213,683 11,654 
DY GVOTORS oo 6606 icsess 30,525 1,665 
ee | rrrrrrrrerre 11,068 
SME WORE 500565505 504000 08 199,790 10,855 


Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, June 23—Cheese was ec 
lower to-day. At this season of the year 
even a 5% surplus in N Y will have an ef- 
fect upon prices. That is. to say, the for- 
eign trade controls the market in the sum- 
mer time, when the heaviest make is going 
forward. The weather has thus far been 
so wet and cold that cows are not doing 
as well anywhere in this section as they 
were a year ago. Feed is rather rank and 
contains so much moisture that it is lack- 
ing in body. and substance. ‘ 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 3798 bxs at 9%c, 700 at 9%c, 950 at 
p t; large white, 180 at 9%c, 85 at p t; small 
white, 660 at 9%c; small colored, 2840 at 
9%c, 180 at p t; total, 9393 bxs, against 10,- 
242 one year ago, when large sold at 9%c, 
and small at 9%c. 

Sales on curb, 5 lots large and 5 lots 
small at 954c.- Butter, 25 pkgs at 22c, 247 
at 2214c, 9 at 28c, and 15 cases prints at 23c. 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, prime steers in light sup- 
ply and firmer, other grades lower. Receipts 
Monday of this week 175 cars. Best steers 
$7.70@8 p 100 lbs, fair to choice 5.25@7.15, 
butchers and native cattle 4@6.40, bulls 3.50 
@5.25, oxen 3.50@6.75, veal calves steady at 
5.50@7. Hogs generally steady. Receipts 
Monday of this week 100 double decks. Tops 
sold at 7.90, medium yorkers 7.50@7.60, do 
light 7.30@7.40, choice heavy hogs 7.80@7.85, 
Pigs 7.20@7.25. Sheep and lambs in fair 
demand. Receipts Monday of this week 25 
double decks. C.n.oice spring lambs 6@6.50, 
do fancy 6.75@7, winter lambs 4.25@5.25, 
mixed sheep 3.75@4.25, choice wethers 4.90@ 
5, do good 4.25@4.50, culls to fair sheep 1.50 
@3.65. 

At Pittsburg, best cattle steady, other 
grades slow. Receipts) Monday of this 
week 130 cars. Quotations revised as fol- 
lows: 

Extra. 1450 to 16001bs, $7 25@7 40 Poor to good fat bulls,3 5 20 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 67 90 Poor to good fat cows, oo 2% 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, Bi 2) Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 4 20 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, He ty Bologna cows, p hd 7 500 
Rough, half fat, 550 F’sh cows & springers, - 

Com to good fat oxen, $e 550 Veal calves, 7 40 


Hogs reported steady. Receipts itonday 
of this week 60 double decks. Heavy droves 


sold at 7.70@7.85, medium ,7.50, yorkers 7.40 
@7.45, do light 7.30@7.35, pigs 7.20@7.30. 
Sheep and lambs steady when quality is 


desirable.’ Receipts Monday of this week 


Sheep sold at 3@4.50, 


49 double’ decks. 
Jambs 4@6:50: 








FARM AND MARKET 


Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 
Variable Prospects for Hop. Crop. 





Hop vines wintered fairly well in all hop 
growing districts and early spring pros- 
pects were favorable for a large’ crop. 
Heavy frosts in early May in New York 
state injured the vines materially and they 
have not yet recovered. Growing condi- 
tions have been more favorable on the Pa- 
cific coast, notably in Washington and Ore- 
gon, but cold, backward weather in Cali- 
fornia has. retarded the growth so-that 
prospects there are not as good as a month 
ago. European conditions appear general- 
ly more favorable than a year ago at this 
time. 

In New York the vines started earlier 
than usual, but were seriously  in- 
jured by the freeze in early May. In many. 
yards there has been difficulty in training 
them to the poles and they are much be- 
hind condition of a year ago. The .acreage 
has been somewhat reduced by the plowing 
up of old yards, and as the area set a year 
ago was barely sufficient to replace yards 
then plowed up, there will be this fall less 
acres to harvest than in 1901. The cool days 
and cooler nights of June have prevented 
rapid growth, so that present prospects are 
for a considerably lighter yield than last 
year.. Even with a higher range of prices 
than in several years, growers do not seem 
particularly encouraged. 

The hop acreage in California remains 
nearly the same as last year, there being a 
slight reduction in the Watsonville district, 
where apple growing is receiving much at- 
tention. Early prospects were for a larger 
crop than last year, but cold weather stunt- 
ed the growth so that many yards were 
not trained to the poles as late as June 10, 
although under normal conditions they 
should have been trained a month previ- 
ous. With suitable weather the crop prom- 
ises to be equal to last year. Indieations 
in Oregon are for an increased yield and 
acreage over last year and the same in 
Washington. Owing to-high prices offered 
early by dealers, and with prospects of bet- 
ter prices than last year, growers have been 
stimulated to give better cultivation and 
fertilization to their yards. The outlook 
in Wisconsin is not encouraging. Vines 
winterkilled badly and unsuitable weather 
has kept them backward. 

There are but very few hops in growers’ 
hands, either in New York or on the Pacific 
coast. Probably not over 5% of the 1901 


[13] 


crop is held by growers, and this in small 
lots. In Madison county, N Y, better than 
20 cents has been offered and refused for a 
lot of 35 bales. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


New York. 


SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop ship- 
ments for week ending June 21 were T. E. 
Dornet 10 bales. Continued cool weather 
has prevented any improvement “in the 
growing vine. Many old yards are fully 
50% off of usual condition at this season. 
Some are so poor and backward that it 
seems impossible for them to recover suf- 
ficiently to yield any hops at all. 


MADISON Co—Madison: Hop yards have 
been reduced about one-third from last 
year’s acreage. Cold, wet weather has 
retarded growth of vines in all yards. Pres- 
ent indications are for a yield considerably 
below last year’s product. Only one small 
lot of old hops held in growers’ hands. 

ONEIDA Co—Deansboro: Hops look - very 
poorly. They started well, but after. the 
heavy frost they seemed to lose their climb- 
ing power. Indications are for’ not over 
two-thirds crop of last year. 


Washington. 


Yakima Co—Toppenish: Vines have made 
a very satisfactory growth and the yield 
promises 10% greater than last year.. An 
unusual amount of showery weather has 
forced vines very rapidly. Early.in the sea- 
son dealers offer such good figures for the 
1902 crop that growers were stimulated to 
fertilize and pay special attention to culti- 
vation, etc. The fly has been the most seri- 
ous in ten years, but with hot weather the 
latter part of the month no material dam- 
age will be done. 


At New York, business is quiet as brew- 
ers are buying in a hand-to-mouth way. 
Stocks on hand are well controlled by deal- 
ers and buyers have to pay full quoted 
prices for the various grades. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 


(In cents with comparisons.) 


829 








1902 1901 1900 
N Y state choice 21@23 17%@18 138 @14% 
Drie... ..19@20% 16 eed 11%@12% 
meodigm § .....0<% 18@19 14 @16 8 @10 
Pac co’st, choice 21@22 17%@18%13 @14% 
medium ....... 18@19 14 @I16 8 @10 
CE ssa hs ccsacemes 6@ 8 2 @6 2 @6 
a 35@42 32 @40 32 @40 
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A Business Proposition. 


The Commoner (Mr Bryan’s paper) 
makes a business proposition that should 
interest everyone who has a few minutes’ 
time that they would be willing to exchange 
for a few dollars. 


The regular subscription price of The 
Commoner is $1.00 per year, payable in 
advance. The Commoner is issuing 


subscription cards in lots of five at $3.00 
per lot, which allows you a profit of 66 2-3 
per cent, or $2.00 on each five subscrip- 
tions secured for The Commoner. Each 
subscription card, when properly filled out, 
is good for one year’s subscription. 

No section of the country has _ been 
thoroughly canvassed in the interest of 
The Commoner. Hundreds have ordered 
five subscription cards each, and report 
they sold them with scarcely any effort. 
Many have ordered their second and third 
lots of five. 

The Commoner is a weekly journal devot- 
ed in its editorial department to the dis- 





cussion of political, economic and sociolog- 
ical questions, and in its news columns 
will be found the news of the world, told 
in narrative style. The Home Department 
of the paper contains matter of interest 
to every household, and the paper as a 
whole will be read with interest and profit 
by all regardless of party affiliation. The 
subscription cards are now ready for dis- 
tribution. The approaching campaign is an 
opportune time to secure subscriptions to 
The Commoner. Send postoffice money 
order for $3.00 and secure five subscrip- 
tion cards, which is at the rate of 60 cents 
each, sell them at $1.00 each and then 
order another lot of five cards. If you are 
in doubt as to your ability. to secure five 
subscriptions, secure your subscribers first 
and send us their names with the $3.00, 
or write us for five cards and you can pay 
for them when you return the cards prop- 
erly filled out. Let us hear from you at 
once. Address 


THE COMMONER, 
Lincoln, Neb. 











SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 


ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONB YEAR AGO. 
Oats 
1901 





Wheat | Corn | 





| 1902 | 1901 | 1902 } 1901 | 1902 
4, 4, 42 
47%) 46 | . 
— |. 0% 5S be] - 
| 69 | 63%] 43 | .t8%e] . 
St Louis | A614 6. 42 ; ASN, 
Minneapoiis....| -7 5 59 | 39 | 45 
Liverpool....... | -89 | -S2h4l Tit! 4 | — 
CANADA, 
One yr ago 
35,130,000 


Cash or spot 


Chicago 7 66% 4) AR 
New , 7444 
BostOn....seeeee 

Toledo.. 


PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN INUS AND 
Last week Prev’s wk 
bu.....23,570,000 26,091,000 
Corn .......--+- 4,719,000 4,261,000 17,271,000 
BOGE. cinsccaeces 2,444,000 2,483,000 10,832,000 

At Chicago, wheat showed considerable 
strength, prices moving up 2@8c to the 
level of 74%c p bu for July and 73%c for 
Sept, accompanied by usual slight reac- 
tions. The speculative trade was not espe- 
‘cially large, but a fair movement of old 
wheat on both domestic and export account, 
News for the most part was slightly bull- 
ish in character, yet far from sensational 
in any direction. One of the chief items was 
the talk, more or less general, of possible 
harvest damage in the winter wheat section 
owing to excessive rainfall at a time when 
it was not needed. Crop conditions in the 
northwest were generally satisfactory. 

Corn received more attention in the 
speculative markets than any other cereal, 
owing to a belief that strong operators 
were endeavoring to secure control. July 
advanced sharply under the possibilities of 
an attempted corner, at one time touching 
69c p bu, a gain of 5@6c within a week, sub- 
sequently losing half of this, but in demand 
at prices around 65@66c. Stocks of contract 
grade are small and of course country re- 
serves show steady reduction. Whatever 
may be the efforts of bullish operators, the 
statistical position is generally regarded 
strong. As for deferred deliveries, less 
action is noted, Sept running close to 58% 
@59c p bu, and Dec, which means corn from 
the new crop, 444%4@45\«c. 

The oats market had little support, 
declining about ic to the basis of 39c p bu 
for July delivery and 3014%4.@30%c for Sept. 
The opinion prevailed among traders that 
the new crop will be a good one, although 
this belief somewhat tempered by recent 
wet weather in the west, which was infiu- 
ential in forcing July at one time to 40c. 
The shipping demand is fair, but exports 
very small. 

Barley offerings were meager and read- 
ily salable at steady to firm prices. Low 
grade quotable at 62@65c p bu, fair to 
choice malting 67@70c. 

Grass seeds quiet and generally easy in 
tone. New crop deliveries of timothy sold 
off 5c to the basis of $4.60 p 100 Ibs for Sept 
and 4.45@4.50 for Oct. Prime old seed nom- 
inally 6.10@6.15. Clover lifeless. 

At New York, grain market slightly firm- 
er, old stocks being nearly exhausted and 
new crop prospects less favorable. No 2 
red wheat in elevator sold around 79%c p 
bu, corn 69c, oatg 46c, rye 61@62c, barley 
79@82c. Flour unchanged and quiet. Fancy 
spring patents 4.10@4.65 p bbl, do winter 4 
@4.10, spring straights 3.75@3.90, do winter 
3.75 @3.90. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


Cattle 

1902 }1901 | 1902 1901 | 1902 | 1901 

Chicago, p 100 Ibs. |£8.20]$6.25) $7.78|=6.20| $5.85) $4.05 
| 8.10) 6.15) 7.65) 640) 5.00) 4.25 

7.35] 6.10] 7.65) 6.15) 5.85] 4.25 


Kansas City 7.35] 6.00) .7.35| 605| 5.75) 400 
Pittsburg 7.50 600! 7.60° 615! 5.00) 400 


At Chicago, the cattle market is sub- 
stantially as last reported, prices covering 
a wide range, choice to fcy commanding 
highest figures of the year. In contrast 
with this, the market has been oversup- 
plied with common to good steers, and 
these have shown more or less weakness 
and were at times positively dull, even at 
fractional declines. 


Fancy beef steers, #773@8 08 Canners, 32 25@ 375 
Good to extra, 6 0@TS Feeders. selected, 450@ 500 
Poor to iat: 5500600 Stockers. 459 to 850 lbs. S00@ 450 
Good native heifers. 500@6 50 Calves, 300 lbs up, 300@ 425 
Fair to choice cows, 4'0@600 Calves. veal. 450@ 650 
Poor to faney bulls, 3007565 Milch cows.each. 35 00@5500 
Texas butcher steers, 3 50@4 65 


A generally active and fairly strong hog 


Wheat, 





Hogs | : Sheep 








THE LATEST 


market is noted, following a considerable 
decline early last week. The receipts lib- 
eral and buyers were not slow to make ef- 
forts to secure concessions, quotations cov- 
ering an unusually wide range. Brood 
sows plentiful and lower. Good to choice 
mixed packing hogs $7.20@7.50, selected 
heavy 7.65 @7.75, rough lots 6.90@7.40. 
Western range sheep are now coming for- 
ward in liberal numbers, these forming a 
feature of the. trade, excellent in quality 
and commanding the favor of butchers. 
The general demand for native sheep fair 
but not urgent, prices fractionally lower. 
Ewes plentiful and selling at $3.50@4.50, na- 
tive sheep 3.75@5, good to choice year- 
lings 5@6, western sheep 4@4.50. Lambs in 
large supply and easy, covering a wide 
range of 4.25@7.25 for common to extra. 
At New York, best steers firmer, medium 
and common stock slow. Common to choice 
steers $5@8 p 100 lbs, tops 8.10, bulls 3.10@ 
5.80, cows 2@5, stockers and mixed steers 
4.75@4.80. Pa steers of 900 to 1425 lbs sold 
at 5@8, do Ohio of 1170 to 1255 lbs sold at 
4.75@7.15, oxen of 1325 lbs sold at 5.25, bulls 
of 1460 to 1650 lbs at 5.75@5.80, cows of 615 
to 1065 Ibs at 2@3.75. Veal calves not espe- 
cially active. Poor to prime sold at 4.50 
@7.25. Veals, av 133 to 147 lbs, sold at 7.25, 
do 131 lbs at 7, do 159 Ibs at 5. Sheep in 
fair demand at steady prices when choice, 
poorer stock slack. Common to _ choice 
sheep sold at 2.75@4.50, tops 5, culls 2@2.50, 
lambs 5.50@7.15, culls 4.50. Ky lambs, av 
70 lbs, sold at 7.15, do 64 Ibs at 6.50, Va, av 
70 lbs, at 6.75, Ky sheep, av 96 lbs, sold at 
5, do $7 lbs at 3.50, Ohio of 78 lbs sold at 
4.25, do Va of 89 lbs sold at 3.50. Prime 
state hogs firm at 7.65. 
At London, American 
steady at 14@16c p lb, 


weight. 
The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, trade quiet and rather dull 
and easy in tone. The shipping demand 
has fallen off and common horses were in 
some instances lower. Plain drivers and 
medium chunks $75@125 each, selected ani- 
mals 130@150. Draft horses usual premium. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce wi. sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers = consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


eattle reported 
estimated dressed 


Beans. 

At New York, about steady. Choice mar- 
row $2.20@2.22144 p bu, medium 1.70, pea 1.60 
@1.65, red kidney 1.80@2.27%, white kidney 
1.70@1.95, black turtle soup 1.60, yellow eye 
2.121%2@2.15, foreign medium 1.52%4@1.55. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, market generally steady at 

unchanged prices. 
Eggs. 

At New York, receipts only moderate and 
market has a firm tone. Nearby fancy at 
mark 19@20c p doz, av prime 17@18c, west- 
ern and southern poor to fancy 15@18c, 
fresh gathered dirties 14@15%4c, checks 12% 
@14c. 

At Boston, continue steady. Nearby 
fancy at mark 20@21c p doz, eastern 17@ 
19c, Vt and N H 18@19c, western fair to 
choice 154%@17%c, do dirties 12%@13%c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, choice goods in fair de- 
mand. Strawberries 10@l7c p qt, goose- 
berries 8@12c, huckleberries 9@12c, black- 
berries 9@1l4c, raspberries 6@8c p pt, musk- 
melons 75c@$2 p 100, watermelons 15@25, 
apples 3.50@6 p bbl, peaches 1@2.50 p car- 
rier, plums 1.25@1.75, cherries 9@10c p Ib, 
maple sugar 7%@8%c, syrup 70@80c p gal. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market firm. Middlings 
$22@23 p ton, spring bran 20.50@21, red dog 
25@25.50 p ton, linseed meal 27@27.50, cot- 
tonseed meal 27.50, chops 22.50, screenings 
30@78c p lb, coarse corn meal 1.30@1.33, 
brewers meal and grits 1.62@1.65. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prime timothy in moder- 
ate supply and steady at 95c p 4100 Ibs, 
undergrades slightly in buyers’ favor, No 1 
85@90c, No 2 75@80c, No 3 60@70c, clover 
mixed 60@70c, clover 50@60c, salt 40c, rye 
straw 75@82146c, short rye and oat 55@65c. 
Potatoes. 

southern stock in ample 


At New York, 


MARKETS 


supply and prices lower, prime old steady, 
some foreign still available at 1@2.50 p 
168-lb sack, state and western 2.25@2.50 p 
180-lb sack, southern Rose 2@3 p bbi, do 
Chilis 2@2.75, seconds 1.50@2. 

Poultry. 

At New York, supply of live poultry not 
large and well cared for, frozen stock quiet. 
Live broilers 15@20c p lb, fowls 12c, roosters 
8c, turkeys 12c, ducks 60@80c p pair, geese 
75c@$1.25, live pigeons 35@40c, iced turkeys 
10@14c p lb, chickens 15@32c, fowls 10@12%c, 
spring ducklings 15@16c, squabs 1.25@2.50 p 
doz. 

Vegetables. 
York, market generally well 
supplied. Asparagus $1@4 p doz bchs, beets 
1.05@2, carrots 1@1.50, rhubarb 1.50@2.50, 
radishes 50@75c, turnips 1@2, cabbage 50c@ 
1 p bbl, cucumbers 50c@1 p_ bskt, 
cauliflower 1@2 p bbl, corn  1@2.50 
p 100, lettuce 40@60c p bbj, onions 2.50 
@2.75, peas firm at 50c@1.50 p bskt, spin- 
ach 40@50c p bbl, squash 1.25@1.75 p bbl, 
string beans 50c@1.25 p bskt, tomatoes 50c 
@1.25 p carrier. 
Wool. 


The movement of wool at large markets 
has been more active and prices steady 
with a slightly firmer tone. Much depends 
on the course of the goods’ market, as pri 
ces paid for the new clip are claimed to be 
higher than the situation warranted. For- 
eign advices continue firm, and prices have 
an upward tendency. Holders, therefore, 
generally have confidence and are averse to 
making any price concessions. Considera- 
ble export interest has been manifested, 
Boston market being relatively lower than 
abroad. Total receipts in Boston for week 
ended June 16 were 15,160 bales, last week 
20,605, last year 19,962; shipments for same 
week 5,120,426 lbs, against 6,428,674 for pre- 
vious week, a decrease of 1,308,248 lbs. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOI ESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, eggs 20@2ic p 
doz, live fowls 124%@13%c p lb, chickens 70 
@i75ce p pair, turkeys 13@l4c, ducks 114%G@ 
12%c. Old potatoes $2.50@2.75 p bbl, new 
3@5, beans 1.75@1.90, strawberries 14@i5c p 
qt, cherries 8@10c. Corn 70@72c p bu, oats 
50@52c, bran 20.50@21.50 p ton, linseed meal 
28.50, middlings 22.50@25, corn meal 27 
@27.50, hay 10@17. 

At Rochester, strawberries 12c p at, 
spinach 20c p bu, potatoes 60c, carrots 40@ 
50c, beans $1.60@2, cabbage 2.50 p cra, cu- 
cumbers 70c p doz, radishes 18c, lettuce 20c, 
No 1 white oats 50@52c p bu, corn 70c, mid- 
dlings 23@24 p ton, bran 23@24, corn bran 
21, hay 9@13. Steers 10@lic p lb d w, veal 
calves 9@10c, sheep 10@12%ec. Eggs 18c p 
doz, live turkeys 12c p Ib, fowls 10@12c, 
chickens 12@15c. 

At Syracuse, state corn 72c p bu, No 2 
white oats 5lc, bran $19.50 p ton, linseed 
meal 30, gluten meal 26.50, middlings 21@ 
22, hay 9@14. Eggs 17@18c p doz, live fowls 
11@13c p lb, chickens 20@22c. Potatoes 70 
@75e p bu, beans 1.60@2, peas 1.75, onions 
15c p doz bchs, pie plant 20c, asparagus 5 
@7c p bu, beets 3@4c, strawberries 8@13c 

At Watertown, potatoes 80@90c p bu, 
green peas $1.25, beans 1.65@2, asparagus 
7c p beh, radishes 3@4c, lettuce 4c, spinach 
5¢ p lb, strawberries 12c p qt, huckleberries 
14c, blackberries 16c. Eggs 15@1i6c p doz, 
live veal calves 5%4@6c p ib, fowls 9@9%c, 
steers 5@6c, spring lambs 8c. Maple sugar 
9@10c p lb, syrup 65@75c p gal. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eges 164%.@18%c p doz, live fowls 13@13%c p 
lb, chickens 16@22c, ducks 10@lic, fowls 
12@13c d w, chickens 16@32c, turkeys 20c, 
ducks 13@1l6c. Potatoes $2.25@3.25 p bbl, 
tomatoes 50c@1 p carrier, cucumbers 75c@ 
1.25 p bskt, string beans 40@50c p bskt. 
Bran 20.50@21.50 p ton, timothy hay 10@16, 
No 2 Pa red wheat 84%.@85c p bu, No 2 
yellow corn: 6844c, No 2 white clipped oats 
538c. Strawberries 5@12c p qt, huckleber- 
ries 10@1lc, blackberries 9@12c, gooseber- 
ries 5@7c, raspberries 4@8c p' pt. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, live steers $5.25@ 
6.40 p 100 Ibs, butcher stock 3.15@6.10, bulis 
2.50@5, veal calves 3@6.50, hogs 6.25@7.37%, 
sheep 3@4.25, lambs 5.65@6.75, No 2 red 
wheat 81%c p bu, corn 65c, oats 45c, rye 
55c, timothy hay $9@13.25 p ton, clover 
mixed 9@10.25, rye straw 5.50@6. Eggs i4c 
p doz, live chickens 14@1é6c p lb, fowls 9%c, 
turkeys 8c, ducks 8c, do spring 15c. Peaches 
1.75@2 p cra, cherries 3.25@3.50 p bu, goose- 
berries 3.50@4 p stand, huckleberries 2@ | 


At New 











2.25 p cra, red raspberries 4.25@4.50 p bu, 
currants 2.25@2.50. Potatoes 80@82c p bu, 
cabbage 1@1.60 p bbl, cucumbers 25@30c p 
doz, string beans 1.50@1.75 p 2-bu sack. 

At Cleveland, eggs 17c p doz, live fowls 
10% @l1l1c p lb, broilers 14@17c, ducks 14@1i5c, 
pigeons $1.25 p doz, squabs 1.75@2. Cherries 
3@3.50 p bu, currants 1.50@1.75, raspberries 
3@3.50, blueberries 4@4.50. Potatoes 85c@1 
p bu, tomatoes 60@65c p 4 bskt cra, cucum- 
bers 40c p doz, cabbage 2@2.15 p cra. Corn 
664%4c p bu, oats 5ic, middlings 18@21 p ton, 
bran 17@18, timothy hay 10@13, clover 
mixed 8@10. Hogs 7.25@7.70 p 100 lbs, pigs 
6.25@7, veal calves 6@7, steers 6@6.60, bulls 
3.50@4.25, sheep 3.25@4, culls 2@3.50, spring 
lambs ~4.50@6.50. 

At Columbus, live steers $6.50@7.50 p 100 
lbs, veal calves 7@7.50, hogs 6.75@7.25, spring 
lambs 8@92, sheep 3@5. Corn 70@72c p bu, 
oats 48@50c, bran 20 p ton, shorts 19, mid- 
dlings 21, screenings 18, hay 9.50@11. Eggs 
15c p doz, live fowls 9c p lb, spring ducks 
15@18c. Old potatoes 65c p bu, new 83c, cab- 
bage 28@30 p ton, turnips 40c p bu, beans 
1.55@1.65, strawberries 10c p qt, cherries 7c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, eggs 154@ 
lic p doz, live fowls 13%@14c p lb, chick- 
ens 15@20c, ducks 10c, do spring 14@l1é6c. 
Cabbage 75c@$1 p cra, cucumbers 1@1.40 p 
bskt, tomatoes 1@1.25 p carrier, asparagus 
1@2 p doz bchs, peas 60@80c p bu, potatoes 
1.75@3 p bbl. Blackberries 8@llc p_ qt, 
huckleberries 8@10c, peaches 1@2.50 p 6-bskt 
earrier. Wheat 7914c p bu, corn 66%c, oats 
4814@49c, .rye 6lc, timothy hay 11.50@15 p 
ton, clover mixed 10.50@13, bran 21@23, mid- 
dlings 20@22. Cattle 4.75@6.90 p 100 lbs 1 w, 
butcher cows 1.50@5, bulls 3@5, hogs 7.25@ 
7.60, sheep 1.50@4.50, spring lambs 4.50@ 
6.50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


The general feeling in leading butter cir- 
cles is one of firmness. Relatively high 
prices make buyers cautious, but demand 
has been sufficient to readily take care of 
all goods offered and at steady prices. In 
notable instances buyers and sellers have 
been somewhat apart as to prices, holders 
preferring to store rather than meet the 
ideas of buyers. Fancy large lines, suita- 
ble for storage purposes, are wanted and 
command a premium, medium and common 
grades more plentiful. In general, the sit- 
uation is healthy and outlook good. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES,. 

New York Boston Chicago 





1902 .eee22 @22U%c 22146@23 c 21 @21%c 
1901 ......19%4@19%c 20 @20%c 18%@19 c 
1900 ...... 19 @19%c 19%@20 c 18%@18%c 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
22@23c p lb, prints 23@24c, dairy 20@21c.— 
At Syracuse, cmy tubs .20@22c, prints 21@ 
8c, dairy 18@20c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 
24c, prints 2414%4@25c, dairy 20c.—At Roches- 
ter, extra Elgin 23%c, state cmy 21%c. 

At New York, demand generally suffi- 
cient to absorb offerings, and tone of mar- 
ket firm. Cmy extra 22@22\%c p Ib, firsts 
21@22c, fancy state dairy 21@21%c, firsts 
1914@20l%c, western imt cmy 174%4@20c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
firm. Extra Elgin and other separator cmy 
28c p lb, firsts 22@22%c, ladle 17@19c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extra 23c p Ib, 
firsts 21@22c, seconds 19@20c, dairy 16c. 
—At Columbus, cmy tubs 21c, prints 22c, 
- dairy 16c.—At Cleveland, cmy extra 22@ 
2214c, firsts 20@20%4c, dairy 154%@18%4c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra sepa- 
rator cmy 23@24c p Ib, firsts 22@23c, extra 
gathered cmy 22@28c, firsts 21@22c, imt 
cemy 19@2ic, ladle 17@19c. 

At Chicago, a shade firmer tone has de- 
veloped under more active demand. WBxtra 
emy 22c p Ib, firsts 20@2ic, imt cmy 19c, 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





The Petaluma Incubator Co, Petaluma, 
Cal, advise us that they have just been in- 
corporated. The manufacture of incubators 
and brooders has been conducted by them 
in that city since’ 1879, and although under 
the name of the Petaluma Incubator Co, 
Mr L. C. Byce has been the only interested 
person financially in the business. From 
now on there will be associated with him 
a number of the office and factory em- 
ployees, who have been with him from four 
to 18 years. The capital stock of the com- 
pany is to be $100,000, divided into 1000 


shares of $100 par value each, of which Mr 
Byce retains the controlling interest. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


choice dairy 19@19%4c, firsts 18@18%4c, la- 
dles 18c. 
At Boston, market generally steady. Vt 


and N H cmy extra 23c p lb, N Y 28c, west- 
ern 23c, firsts 22c, Vt dairy extra 21@21%4c, 
N Y 2ic, firsts 20c, western imt emy 19@ 
20c, ladle 18@19c. 


The Cheese Market. 


The cheese situation is somewhat pecu- 
liar, at Chicago prices advancing %c p lb 
within the period of a week, while at New 
York a decline of %c is noted. At first 
named city demand has ruled active and 
arrivals readily cared for, although prices 
have been 1%c higher than a year ago this 
time, when choice twins sold at 8%c. At 
New York, quotations are 9%c, against 9%c 
last year, only %c higher. Exporters have 
shown little interest, and stocks have ac- 
cumulated, giving the market a somewhat 
unsettled tone. Situation in the producing 
sections continues strong, factories selling 
closer to the hoop than often practiced at 
this time of year. -With a firm butter mar- 
ket and only moderate milk flow, the out- 
look is encouraging, in spite of the tempo- 
rary weakness noted above. 

New York State—At Albany, 
912@10%c p Ib, flats 9@10c.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 11144@12c.—At Watertown, twins 
10%c.—At Rochester, full cream 11@12c. 

At New York, not especially active. 
Fancy full cream 9144@9%c p Ib, choice 9%e, 
light skims 7%@84c, full skims 21%4@3c. 

At Ogdensburg, 374 boxes cheese were 
offered on the board of trade at 9%c p Ib. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
quiet, prices steady. Fair to choice N Y 
9144.@10%c p lb, part skims 74%4@8t4c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 10c p lb, twins 
12c, N Y cheddar 114%c.—At Columbus, N Y¥ 
cheddars 12%c, flats 12%4c.—At Cleveland, 
choice N Y 11@11%4c, state 9@10%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market firm. 
Choice N Y cheddars 104%@10%c p lb, flats 
10% @10%c. 

At Chicago, feeling steady at slightly 
higher figures. Choice twins 10@10%4c p lb, 
daisies 10%@llc, Young Americas 10%@ 
10%c, Swiss 134%4@14c, limburger 7@8c, brick 
9@9%4c. 

At Boston, prices shade lower under good 
supplies and only moderate demand. Extra 
N Y twins 10@10%c p Ib, firsts 9@914c, extra 
Vt twins 10c, firsts 9@914c, seconds 7@8c. 


cheddars 





Tobacco Crop and Market. 





PENNSYLVANIA—In York county planting 
was retarded -because of dry weather. 
Acreage is up to last year but plants not 
as good when set. About 10% of last year’s 
crop is unsold. 

SouTH CAROLINA—Soil was in good con- 
dition at time of setting, but worms have 
been very bad and much resetting was 
required. Plants are going to seed too low 
and mid-June outlook was poor. There was 
an increased acreage over last year. 

OnIO—In Montgomery county a large 
acreage was mostly set by June 20, the 
usual time. Plants were healthy and plenty. 
and soil in fine condition. The 1901 crop is 
bought up pretty clean, but there is still 
some left in farmers’ hands. It brought 
8 to 10 cents per pound. In Miami county, 
there was about the usual acreage planted.. 
The season was very favorable and the 
crop was mostly planted by June 15. Fre- 
quent light showers the week following 
gave the plants a fine start. In Darke 
county planting was almost done by June 
15. Weather was very favorable, as the 
frequent showers made an almost perfect 
stand. Acreage is nearly up to last season 
and present prospects flattering for a good 
crop. Most planting is done with horse 
power planters. 

KENTUCKY—Dry weather in the Clarksville 
district is making prospects for a good crop 
anything but bright. Much of the land set 
has not’ had sufficient rain while other 
pieces have been prepared and waiting two 
weeks for plants and moisture enough to 
set them. Good labor is hard to get anda 
full crop cannot now be made. 


New YorK—In Onondaga county early 
frosts damaged many tobacco beds and 
were it not that villagers and small farm- 
ers had raised plants in protected locations 
for speculation the crop would be greatly 
diminished. As it is the acreage is de- 
creased considerably. By June 15 some 
plants were large enough to set, but in few 
cases were the fields in condition for trans- 
planting, owing to continued wet weather. 
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There is little old tobacco in first hands, 
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hence no market. In the Chemung section 
about half the crop was set by June 15, the 
remainder by June 25. Plants were quite 
plenty. The total amount set was perhaps 
10% less than last year. The 1901 crop is 
about out of growers’ hands, 

MARYLAND—The season for setting plants 
was from May10 to July 1 in Calvert county. 
Growers have to depend on the quantity of 
seasons or rains for transplanting. To May 
25 there was an abundance of rain, and 
about one-half the usual crop was planted: 
Since that time to June 12, there have been 
no rains. Plants in beds are burning up 
and are overgrown, yet enough are left to 
plant the usual crop, provided a rain comes 
soon. The very satisfactory price received 
this year for last year’s crop would have 
induced planters to set out a little more 
than usual, but the dry season will prob- 
ably make it below the average rather than 
above it. That planted is standing well and 
growing finely. 





Sale of Ohio Shorthorns—The recent sale 
of Shorthorns by W. I. Wood, the well- 
known Ohio breeder, brought together a 
representative lot of breders from various 
sections. Judging from the prices paid, 
breeders have much confidence in the future 
of Shorthorns, After the public sale many 
private purchases were made. The bull, 
Master of the Ring, was sold to T. J: 
Ryan & Son of Iowa for $1705. The import- 
ed cow Proud Fancy, together with calf, 
was purchased by W. T. Miller of Indiana 
for $2030. Jesse 2d went to E. S. Kelly 
of Ohio for $1100. In addition to those 
mentioned, over 40 head were sold at good 
prices. The outlook for cattle of this sort 
is said to be very bright by breeders who 
are familiar with the situation. 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Increase the Quantity and 
Improve the Quality of the Butter. 


Save $10. | 350,000 
per cow now 
every in 
year. use. 


Indispensable to Successful Dairying, 
Send for free catalogue, 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanpoveH & Cana 8Te., | 74 CorTLanoT Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 



























You may havea 
National Cream Separator free for 
ten days, to try in your own dairy, or 
<== On yourown farm. If itdoes 
not come up to our guar. 
antee, ship it back at our 
expense. The 


National 


is the closest skimmer and 

lightest running of all cream 

separators. It is substan. 

tially built, readily cleaned and easily man- 

aged—very practical; very profitable. Write 

for illustrated descriptive book and full par- 
ticulars of free trial offer. 


NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO. 
Newark, N. Jd. 
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See Our Guarantee of Advertisers on Editorial Page 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 
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By the passing of the Spooner substitute 
canal bill, the senate has virtually declared 
for the Panama route. The friends of the 
Nicaragua route made a vigorous stand, 
but their efforts were futile. Little op- 
position from the house is anticipated. The 
passage of this bill will dispose of a ques- 
Jion, of 50 years’ standing. 


The city of Paterson, N J, has been add- 
ing to a notoriety altogether undesirable. 
Mill strikers, apparently egged on by anar- 
chists, last week resorted to violence, 
resulting in bloody encounters between the 
mob and police. It was finally necessary 
to place the city under the control of 
militia. The city has long been a hotbed 
of anarchism. The plot which resulted in 
the death of the king of Italy was hatched 
there. At no other place was such sympathy 
manifested for the slayer of Pres McKinley. 
But for the agitation of the sworn foes of 
law and order the present strike difficulties 
would probably have been adjusted without 
violence, 


Reward has been a long time coming to 
Capt Charles EB. Clark, the hero of the 
Oregon’s famous voyage from San Francis- 
co to Santiago, but has now been given in 
acknowledgment of his services... He has 
been advanced seven numbers and made a 
rear admiral. 


Mob violence has resulted from a street 
railway strike in Toronto, Ont. It was 
found necessary to call out the militia. An 
ugly situation has developed. 


Capt William Crozier of the ordnance de- 
partment has been confirmed by the senate 
as chief of ordnance with the rank of 
brigadier general. There was a _ strong 
opposition.——Admiral Dewey is to be sent 
to sea at the head of the largest and most 
powerful American fleet ever mobilized.—— 
Portland, Ore, has suffered a fire loss of 
over $600,000. ——King Albert of Saxony died 
last week. His brother succeeds to the 
throne.——Mont Pelee has renewed activ- 
ity, but not to a serious extent. 


A startling but unconfirmed rumor that 
King Edward has suffered a slight shock 
has created a sensation. The king has been 
somewhat indisposed, but few credit as 
true the alarming report. This has been 
coronation week and celebrated as _ such 
throughout the empire. 


Hope of action on Cuban reciprocity at 
this session of congress is practically 
abandoned. This is what the opponents of 
Cuban concessions hoped for. Friends of 
the‘ measure assert their determination to 
make it an early issue at the next ses- 
sion. The present situation indicates the 
president’s inability to control the legisla- 
tive body. 


Pres Mitchell of the United mine workers 
of America has issued a statement in which 
he says that every possible means was 
resorted to in the effort to prevent the 
strike, claims that the cost of living has 
increased to the point where the miner 
was compelled to ask for higher wages, 
denies the allegations of the operators that 
the productive capacity of the mine work- 
ers has fallen off and makes other claims 
in support of the action of the anthracite 
strikers. This is the sixth week of the 
strike with no improvement in the outlook. 


B USIN ESS NOTICE. 


For Several Years the advertisements of 
the Mead cycle company have appeared in 
the columns of this paper. Every year the 
business of this company has grown until 
now it exceeds 50,000 bicycles sold through 
mail orders all over the world each year. 
The Mead cycle company keeps its fac- 
tories running all winter storing up wheels 
of the finest quality, and is always ready 
in the spring and summer to fill orders 
promptly at prices which are lower than 
any manufacturer selling on the old plan, 
through local dealers, can deliver a wheel 
of even inferior quality. The Mead cycle 
company can ship any wheel at any price 
the same day the order is received. Read- 
ers of this paper can be assured of prompt 
and honorable treatment. When writing 
for catalogs and prices mention this paper 
and address Mead cycle company, Dept 
R 28, Chicago. 





Both sides hold firm. A convention of the 
United mine workers has been called for 
July 17 to decide if the soft coal workers 
shall go out in sympathy. This is regarded 
as an indication that every other means of 
forcing the strike to a successful issue has 
failed. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Sores on Teats—A. W. H., New York, 


wants a remedy for sores on cow’s teats. 
Mix 20 grains tannic acid and one ounce 
each of water and glycerin. After milking 
wash and dry the teat and then apply a 
little of the above. 


Heaves—E. M., New Jersey, wants to 
know if Fowler’s solution of arsenic is a 
good remedy for heaves. Arsenic is one of 
the best remedies to relieve heaves, but it 
will not cure the disase. The dose of Fow- 
ler’s solution of arsenic for horses is one 
ounce in a bran mash twice a day and it 
ean be continued for one or more months 
at a time if needed. 


Enlarged Thyroid Gland—J. C. B., Ken- 
tucky, has a horse that has a hard lump on 
its throat just behind the jaw. Mix two 
drams biniodide with three ounces lard, rub 
on a little once a week and continue for 
several months if necessary. 


Hidebound—H. C. S., New York, has a 
horse that is thin in flesh and hidebound; 
has a good appetite, but his food seems to 
do him no good. Boil one teacupful of flax- 
seed into a pulp and while hot pour it on 
half a pail of bran and miake a mash. Give 
a mash of this kind once a day with one 
of the following in it: Mix four ounces sul- 
phate of iron, four ounces nitrate of potas- 
sium and two ounces nux vomica, divide 
into 24 doses. 


Periodic Ophthalmia—J. A., Georgia, 
wants a remedy for blindness in horses. 
Mix ten grains acetate of lead, ten drops 
tincture of opium and two ounces distilled 
water, apply a little to the affected eye or 
eyes twice a day with a dropper. 


Grows Peanuts Successfully—I note 
what H. R. Situs says about his peanuts in 
the issue of May 10. I think that the peanuts 
were either planted too late or dug too soon 
or perhaps both. Evidently they were im- 
mature. I have been experimenting with 
the peanut for some time and feel that I 
have been successful considering location 
and climatic conditions. I am 1300 feet 
above sea level on the Alleghany mountains 
and we seldom have more than 100 days 
in summer without frost. I find the small 
Spanish varieties are best for short seasons. 

I plant in sandy soil as soon as ground 
is warm. A southern exposure is desir- 
able Some time may be gained by sprout- 
ing the seed befor: planting. Do: c« dig 
them at t e first indication of cool nights 
in the fall. A light frost or two does not 
seem to materially check their growth. I 
have found it impossible so far to have 
the plants mature all the nuts set. But a 
few rows furnish abundance of nuts of a 
superior quality for home use on Locust 
Grove farm.—[J. F. Thomas, Cambria 
Comets, Pa. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


a a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 

the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 

try, dogs and live Stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 

vexetab es, help or situations wanted.’ In fact, anything 
cell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the owt ne onal Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” RENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the above sabe, bar will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion. to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising is 
on re cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


POSITION wanted on a large farm whee knowledge of 
engines and machinery is desirable, by American, single; 
emcee horses. WM LAUFER, 731 - 144th St, New 
Yor 











OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


LIVE STOCK. 


A FLOCE of very choice high-grade Angora goats; two 
extra bucks (Turkish descent).- ERSKINE GRANGH, 
Stamford, Ct. 


POLAND-CHINA sows we bred, ~ March and_ A pri pigs; 
se choice pedigreed stock. B. H. ACKLEY, Spring 
ill, Pa. 


PURE-BRED Ayrshire calves, bull and heifer, one 
a old. J. F. BUTTERFIELD CO, South Montrose, 
va. 

HERMANVILLE Tamworths- —~HERMANVILLE 
Co, Hermanville, Prince Edward Island. 


POLAND- CHINA pigs, stock No 1. 
TER BLACKWOOD, Freeport, 0. 


SHORTHORN bull calves for 
P. H. RUTTER, Townshend, Vt. 


ANGORA goats in lots of 10. 
Wellsboro, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 











FARM 


Write to WAL- 





sale, 10 months old. 





ANGORA COMPANY, 


, the 
chael’s 
Bridgeton, 


PLANTS; Fairneld  strawber 
nearly a week earlier than 
STANTON B. COLE, 


ASPAKAGUS 
money maker, 
Rarly; circulars free. 





ORDERS booked now for new crop crimson clover 
seed, read. am 15; popular prices, seed guaranteed. 
Write JO J. ROSA, Milford, Del. 


SEED RYE—Will mail circular with photograph of my 
rye, shown at Pan-American, on receipt of postal, E. L. 
GLARKSON, Tivoli, N Y¥ 


CABBAGE plants—Danish, Stone Mason; 500 5c, 1000 
$1.25, 5000 or over at $1 per 1000. W. A. NORTHUP, 
Canastota, N XY. 

CELERY and cabbage ‘plants. late ‘variety. 
circular. MRS JOHN FRASER, Salem, N Y. 


LITTLE gray seed buckwheat, $1 per bushel, 
SHAFFER, Newfield, ” Se 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, yet, poultry, dressed calves, 
game, fruits, etc. K. B. 'Y JOODWARD, 302 Greenwich 
St, New York. 


HAY, straw, beans, ar powtey. eggs and prod- 
uce; careful ' attention, urns. All inquiries 
promptly answered. GI BBS “ee BRO Philadelphia, Pa, 
2 YEARS’ best market results obtained 
for fruit d AUSTIN & COCHRA 

Duane St, 








Write for 





CICERO 











experience ; 
an produce, 
New York. 


AGENTS WANTED, 





$20 A WEEK and expenses to men with rigs to intro- 
duce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 
18, Parsons, Kan. 


—-~ 


BINDER TWINE—Farmers wanted 4 as " eginie. 
GUST POST, Moulton, Ia. 


DOGS, RABBITS 





and OTHER ‘STOCK. 


Bernard pups. G. OG. 


FOR SALK—Full-blooded St 
MILLER, Cornish, v J. 





BELGIANS, ST LAWRENCE RAB- 


BITRY, Canton, 
HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Young men to conn telegraphy. Positions 
guaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERINTENDENT. Tele- 
graph School, Lebanon, Pa. 


MACHINERY | AND IMPLEMENTS. 


4 months, $1. 
N ¥. 











No 2 De Laval, 
BOX 3, 


CREAM separators; 


one Humming- 
bird, 2000-Ib capacity ‘Sharples. 4 


Waquoit, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 





IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific “coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, —- fi; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
te reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange Gypacment of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass, It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of. Chi- 
cago is the western edition of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies, 

FISH BITE if you use the “right thing on your bait. 
Instructions only 10c. GLOBE CO, Dept R, Chili, N Y. 


500 ENVELOPES with return card printed, ~ $l; 
free. B, H. OCKER, Fayetteville, _Pa. 


sample 


ii formats 10 cents sil- 
Rocky River, O. 


MAKE your own butter color: 
ver. F. CALDWELL, 

FLOC K of choice squab raising 
GRANGE, Stamford, Ct. 


Gece: ERSKINE 


Sold Two Hundred Bronze 
Turkeys. 


I sold two hundred bronze turkeys from a 
three weeks’ advertisement, and had over 
two hundred letters after I was sold out of 
stock, and most every letter said saw ad- 
vertisement in American Agriculturist. I 
used the Farmers’ Exchange department.— 
{G. B. Babcock, Busti, N Y. 











Asa Tobey’s 


Consolation Prize. 
A Fourth of July Story by T. W. Burgess. 


The hot afternoon sun slanted over the 
sand dunes and across the dimpling waters 
of the bay. Where the sand bars made 
long outrunning shallows, the water shaded 
from a clear translucent green to an emer- 
ald hue, which in turn melted into a deep 
blue beyond the line of far-distant break- 
ers. The freshening northeast wind swept 
over the tumbling waters, bringing the 
smell of the sea. The water pounded the 
shore with a steadiness that told of a stiff 
breeze outside and a heavy outer swell. 

Away on the horizon the sails of three 
mackerel fishers made dazzling points of 
white on the sky line. Between them thin 
smoke clouds denoted the presence of porgy 
steamers. Close in shore, strung along the 
water front, but mostly anchored in a big 
half circle about four buoys, each fiying 
a colored flag, were a fleet of dories, cat 
boats and one or two larger yachts, all in 
gala dress. 

The wind 
under the 
the face of 


caught a willful tress from 
sou’wester and swept it across 
a dark-eyed girl in one of the 
smaller cats. Gripping the combing of the 
cock-pit with nervous hands, she leaned 
forward. Her big black eyes sparkled with 
excitement. A hightened color reddened the 
warm brown of her sun-kissed checks. Her 
breath was caught in little gasps. 

Old Capt Wing smiled quizzically as he 
watched her. Then he followed her intense 
gaze out over the water to four specks 
rising and falling, yet ever growing larger. 
They were four dories, each pulled by a 
brawny, brown-armed, rugged fisherman, 
with the championship of the little cape 
town to spur him on. 

It was the annual Fourth of July regatta, 
the chief event in the celebration of Inde- 
pendence day. The sailing dories and cats 
had tried conclusions, and there had been 
the usual minor events, tub races and the 
like, wherewith the patriotic exuberance of 
the little seacoast town was wont to be 
manifested on the Fourth. But it was the 
dory race, the struggle for supremacy with 
the oars, skill and brawn against brawn 
and skill, in which all interest centered. 

Usually there were half a dozen or more 
competitors,—grizzled, weather-beaten old 
veterans of the Grand Banks or barnacled 
old New Bedford whalers, men who had 
pulled in many a race to drive the first 
iron into a mighty leviathan of distant 
oceans, and all eager to prove that mus- 
cles were as supple and backs as strong 
as when their first races were won; and al- 
ways against them was confident, eager 
youth, seeking the recognition as champion 
oarsman, more precious to the victor than 
all the prizes which could be offered. 

This year but four had entered,—two vet- 
erans, each of whom had more than once 
crossed the finish line with open water be- 
tween his boat and the boats of his rivals, 
and two young men, Asa Tobey and Ansel 
Holway, by common consent called Ace and 
Anse. 

In build, Anse had a little the best of the 
two younger men. He was big, broad- 
shouldered, heavily muscled, a splendid ex- 
ample of physical manhood. Ace was 
neither as tall nor as broad, but his wiry, 
well-knit frame was full of a nervous en- 
ergy, which from boyhood had made him 
a leader in outdoor sports. 

The two men had always been keen ri- 
vals, but close friends. Both were expert 
oarsmen and sailors, familiar with boats 
from babyhood, and both now going down 
to the sea for their living. This was the 
first time either*had entered for the cham- 
pionship event. It was generally conceded 
that against them the two older men stood 
no possible chance. But as to which of the 
two young men would win, the village was 
about equally divided in opinion. 

That on one of those two pairs of oars 
hung the year’s championship, the viilage 
knew. What it did not know was that an- 
other and far greater prize, a woman’s 
heart, also hung there. And it is doubtful 
if the black-eyed girl clutching the comb- 
ing of the tossing catboat herself knew 
how vitally her own future was concerned 
in the fierce struggle she was watching. 

Both men were in love with Letty Hay- 
ward. All .the village knew it. The theme 
had furnished substance for many a choice 
pit of good-natured gossip. But if Miss 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


Letty had any preference she made no sign. 
Her favors were distributed with impartial 
hand. 


To all appearances she was well content 


to let matters drift as they were. Two 
such splendid champions in her lists was 
something to glory in. She frankly liked 


both and she wanted both tq like her as 
frankly. She was not willing to make a 
choice, and she studiously avoided giving 
either the least shadow of hope that he 
was favorec. Gossip had made no bones of 
calling her a flirt, »ut gossip says many 
things whereof it knows naught. 

In their courting as in their other affairs 
the two men had retained their strong 
friendship. Each had granted the other a 
fair field and asked no favors. But the 
time had come when they felt that this 
state of affairs could go on no longer. Big 
Anse had put it into words the night before 
the Fourth. 

“Ace,” he drarwled thoughtfully, after his 
slow fashion, “either you or me hev got 
to give way. Letty ain’t going to make 
a choice so long’s both of us pulls in the 
same boat. One of us has got to draw 
out and let the other feller try. I. ain’t 
willing to and you ain’t. I say, Ace,” he 
blurted, prompted by a sudden thought, 
‘let’s let the race to-morrow settle it. Who- 
ever wins will hev a fair chance at Letty. 


If he -can’t win her, the other man can 
hev a try.” 
The unique compact was made. Each 


knew the integrity of the other, and that 


its terms would be lived up to fully. So 
each, settling himself firmly on his seat 
and setting his oars for the starter’s gun, 
knew that on his skill and pluck might 
rest his whole future. 

As for Letty Heyward, without in the 
least knowing how vitally she was con- 
cerned in the race, she was conscious of 
unusual excitement. Athletic herself, she 


gloried in physical contests. This in itself 
would have been sufficient to ar@use a keen 
interest, but to-day she felt that for the 
first time she must choose between her two 
suitors. 

Hitherto, she had successfully avoided the 
issue. But to-day—to-day one or the other 
must win, and she knew that in the secret 
places of her own heart she must either 
rejoice or sorrow. 

One moment she was quite positive that 


her sympathies were all with Anse. The 
next, picturing Ace losing as pluckily as 


she had time and again seen him win, she 
would experience a sudden and as violent a 
change of heart. She would have liked both 
to win. This being impossible, she must 
choose, and she could not. 

The course was three-quarters of a mile 
out to a stakeboat, and turning this, return 
to the starting line. The boats were the 
regular cape fishing dories. No extra oars 
were allowed. 

At the crack of the starting gun the four 
boats leaped forward as one, but before 
five strokes had been taken it was plain 
that, barring accident, the race would be 
between the two younger men. 

Stroke for stroke they pulled, and nothing 
to choose between them. Of the two, Ace 
was the more finished oarsman. His oars 
caught the water cleanly. His recovery was 
quick. There was neither loss of time nor 
effort. Thus he more than made amends 
for the greater strength of his powerful ri- 
val. Ace turned the stakeboat first, but as 
he straightened for home, the bow of 
Anse’s dory lapped the stern of his own. 
Both men now settled down for the real 
struggle. 

The light wind of the start had freshened 
rapidly, and was now kicking up a choppy 
cross sea, which added two-fold to the work 
of the oarsmen. Ace, with his eyes glued to 
the broad back of Anse, saw that the big 
fellow was tiring, yet he could not himself 
gain a foot. With the same even stroke 
and splendid watermanship that caused the 
knowing ones to pick him as the winner in 
the early stages of the race, he forced his 
dory through the smother of the rising sea. 

Every muscle in his body ached. Every 
nerve was racked with pain. His mouth 
was parched and his tongue felt swollen 
and dry. In front of him the big shoulders 
of Anse rose and fell with machinelike pre- 
cision, less than a boat length distant. They 
seemed to fill his whole perspective. It 
was as if he must go through life with that 
broad baek ever between him and his de- 
sires. Then there came to him a vision of 
the saucy, laughing face of Letty Hey- 
ward, and he shut. his teeth grimly and 
pulled with renewed purpose. 

Three-quarters of the way home he be- 
came aware that Anse was endeavoring to 
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All the strength in his 
huge frame the giant was throwing into 
his oars. Slowly, inch by inch, his boat 
crept up. Already they could hear faintly 
the shouts of encouragement from the 
crowd about the finish line. Anse quick- 
ened his stroke. .Then a sharp snap, and 
one of his oar blades drifted away in the 
white edge of a wave. E 

With the crack of Anse’s breaking oer, 
it seemed to Ace that something snapped 
in his own brain. Nothing could prevent 
his winning now. Victory was his, with 
all that it entailed. Then a rush of pity 
for his plucky rival swept over him. He 
looked across the widening gap of open 
water, and realized as never before the true 
grit of his adversary. 

Anse, though confronted with e¢ertain de- 
feat, was not one to give up withcut a 
struggle. For an instant he gazed stupidly 
at the broken oar drifting rapidly astern. 
On that bit of floating wood rested all his 
dreams of the future, his hopes and desires. 
It stunned him. Then tke real nature of 
the man asserted itself. Catching up the 
remaining oar he rushed to the stern and 
began to scull. This method of using a 
single oar at the stern as a propeller, a 
side to side motion combined with a half 
turn, is very common among fishermen of 
the sea coast, many of whom ean attain a 
surprising amount of speed. Amse was an 
expert in the art of sculling. Indeed, he 
had long been recognized as in a class by 
himself. So as his dory gathered way 
again, he was greeted with a cheer from 
the spectators, quick to appreciate the 
pluck of such a hopeless fight. 

3ut if Anse was fighting gamely against 
fate and discouraging odds, there was a 
harder fight still in the boat ahead of him. 
Ace had been quick to appreciate the effort 
Anse was making. His sense of fair play 
was very strong. His first impulse was to 
throw an oar overboard and meet Anse on 
even terms. Still, would it be even terms? 
Anse was the better sculler of the two, 
and there was so much at stake! Had it 
been merely the prize and the champion- 
ship, he would not have hesitated. But 
how,—he took two strokes, and the gap 
of open water widened. Then once more 
there came a ‘vision of Letty Heyward. 
He hesitated no longer. In a flash one oar 
went overboard and he was at the stern 
of the dory with the other. 

The race now became spectacular. The 
veterans in the rear rapidly overhauled 
the two scullers, and it was apparent that 
the race lay between these two. The lead 
Ace had over Anse in a measure offset the 
latter’s superior skill, and put them on 
something like equal terms. To the specta- 
tors the whole thing .was_ inexplicable. 
Why, with two other men in the race, Ace 
should feel that his honor was concerned 
in the accident to the third, was beyond 
their understanding. 

“What a fool!” exclaimed a _ leather- 
faced old captain in a dory next to the cat 
which held Letty Heyward. 

Captain Wing, watching her narrowly, 
saw the black eyes snap dangerously. 
‘“‘Mebbe, mebbe,” he muttered to himself, 
“but I reckon he’s cast an anchor to wind< 
ward.” 

Alex Brown was champion that year, 
with Rome Greene a close second. Of the 
two scullers, Anse crossed the line first, 
with the man who had been in the lead for 
over three-fourths of the distance a plucky 
tail-ender. ‘ 

But I have often heard Asa Tobey say 
that that was the most successful race he 
ever entered. And his pretty black-eyed 
wife is wont to smile quietly and say: 

“You see, he was content with a conso- 
lation prize, and he won it when he threw 


get on even terms. 


away an oar that Fourth of July after- 
noon.”’ 
Then she glanced coyly at a certain 


weather-beaten blade which I have often 
noticed in a corner of Captain Tebey’s snug 
kitchen, but which I have never known him 
to use. 


cc 


A Merry Tournament—My best time 
was at a tournament on the Fourth of 
July. That day the boys ran races and 
played ball, and the young men ran about 
dressed as Indians. We had a picnic on the 
grounds, and there we had lots of, music. 
Just to amuse the rest, some cf the young 
men ate pie with their hands tied, and some 
of the ladies were crowned and rode around, 
The. most fortunate person at the tourna-~ 
ment was a colored boy, who climbed a 
soaped pole and got $100.—[Cora Gusler, 
Virginia, 
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Point Chou for Waists and Hats. 


MRS H. L. MILLER, 

Since the advent of the chou in millinery, 
it has gained steadily upon the stiff bow, 
and this season the lace chou has been in- 
troduced with pleasing results. The point 
lace chou is used for trimming hats, waists 
and worn upon the hair. 

Either chou requires 20 in of lace braid 
and 10 in of picot edge. Before removing 
& petal from the pattern, baste fine milli- 


POINT LACE CHOU, POINTED. 


ner’s wire around outer edge where picot 
braid is whipped on. Leave two ends of 
wire at bottom for a stem. From three to 
five petals compose a chou, and if desired 
are Intermingted with bows of chiffon or 
soft ribbon. After the required number of 
petais are wired, put stems together and 
wrap well, then twist them into the shape 
of a flower. These petals can be used for 
tie ends for narrow ribbon ties, and form 
handsome trimmings for waists, hat brims, 
etc. 


——— 


Creole Lace—Cast on 11 st.. lst row—Slip 
1, k.1, 0.2, p 2 tog, now p 1, Kk 1, p 1, kK 1, all 
out of next st be- 
i AERO AOI A: fore slipping it off 
needle, 2 p 2 
tog, st 
out of next st in 
manner above de- 
scribed, o 2, p 2 
tog, make 4 st as 
before out of next 
st. 2d row—* K 4, 
o 2, p 2 tog, repeat 
twice from *, k 2. 
3d row—Sl 1, k 1, * o 2, p 2 tog, k 4, repeat 
twice from *. 4th row—* Sl 1, bind off 3, o 
t, p 2 tog, repeat twice from *, o 2, p 2 tog, 
k 2. Repeat from ist row.—[Claribel. 
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“Always Near and With Me’’—My sum- 


mer guest that I most enjoyed came to me 
on a hot day, dirty, poorly clad and hun- 
gry, from one of the poor streets of New 
York city, and from a family of 11. As he 
stood and looked out on the green fields 
and seemed to fairly drink in the pure air 
on the first night of his arrival, new life 
seemed to spring to his pale little cheeks. 
During his stay I took him to ride, to 
swim, to pick berries, kept him neat and 
clean, gave him all the pure milk and 
wholesome food his little body could hold, 
let him always be near and with me, and 
in fact let him do about as he pleased in all 
that was well for him to do, and help me 
in all ways that his willing little hands 
could, which were many. In addition to 
the pleasure of having him about and hear- 
ing his loving words after a hard day’s 
work, I enjoyed the grateful letters from 
the poor, tired parems in the city.—[W. H. 
B., Massachusetts. 

Two Sisters—How I did enjoy the. issue 
for May 31! Mrs E. B. R., New York, your 
character sketch of ‘delightful Uncle Ja- 
cob” was excellent. It reminds me of sim- 
ilar times my sister and I used to have. I 
am sure were I in a like situation I should 
have gratified my curiosity about that for- 
bidden room as quickly as did your inquisi- 
tive sister. My sister is a loving, kind- 
hearted girl two years my senior (I am 
18), and we are as much unlike’ as dark- 
ness and daylight in both looks and dispo- 
sition. (Although, to do myself justice, I 
may say if approached rightly I am as 
kind-hearted as she.) I am like the Indi- 








MOTHERS AND. DAUGHTERS 


To Clean Carpets. 


If you have a carpet that 
looks dingy and you wish to 
restore it to its original 
freshness, rake a stiff lather 
of Ivory Soap and warm 
water and scrub it, width 
by width, with the lather. 
Wipe with a clean damp 


sponge. 


Do not apply more 


water than necessary. 











ans,—will return good for good, but know 
nothing of returning good for evil, and my 
sister does. She has golden locks, which 
form themselves into tiny curls around her 
clear brow, dark bluish gray eyes, and 
quiet and yielding in her ways, while L 
am, I regret to say, just the opposite. My 
oldest sister somewhat resembles’. the 
above described in looks, but otherwise is 
like myself. In tthe fall of 1901 they both 
left home for homes of their own, so I find 
time drags on rather slowly, since I have 
no one to tease, plague and coax into do- 
ing all sorts of mischief and bad deeds. 
Are there any who have a well-tested rec- 
ipe for cream puffs? If so, please send it. 
I’ve tried two or three of late from papers, 
and they were rather flat and not flaky at 


POINT LACE CHOU, ROUNDED. 


all. Perhaps Tanglefoot can send a recipe, 
eh? Adeline Armstrong, thanks for the 
sponge cake recipe in the same issue. It 
was tried to-day and proved to be very 
nice. I like the recipe, for it calls for 
— baking powder nor soda.—[{Carna- 
ion. 


As I have seen a number of baking 
reports for one year, I thought I would 
send mine. We have a family of 10 most 
of the time. For the year beginning June 
5, 1901, and ending June 5, 1902, I made of 
pancakes 7099, cookies 6655, biscuit 1137, 
doughnuts 1044, loayes of bread 634, pies 
97, cakes 86, puddings 18, short cakes 6.— 
[Mrs Ella Gorham, Michigan. 


An encouraging sign hangs before a bus- 
iness place at Topeka, announcing that 
“Satan died here.’”’ The proprietor merely 
oe however, to say, “Satin dyed 
ere.”’ 


Why is the grass you walk on older than 
yourself? Because it is past-ur-age. 


40s. Solid dilverine, dust 
pr ap will wear forever. bee DUEBER, the World’ 
greatest watch gg omer oe ee ws To ith best seven jeweled American 
perfect timek d for 20 years. Cut this 
ote —— a it aces us with your name oes iaeeant express office address and 
watch to jo a 4 ———. You examine it at your express 
wind itu and itis yours. Address 


express charges 
HALMERS 2 ¢ & Co. 352-356 Dearborn St. Chi 
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EIGHT 
LLARS 


7 ano NINETY- FIVE CENTS 


Bays the celebrated. high grade 
—— new 1902 Model BURDICK BICYCLE, 


28-inch ‘waeet ,any height frame, high grade equipment, 

including high grade guaranteed pneumatic tires, adjustable 

handle bars, fine leather covered grips, padded saddle, fine baw 

bearing pedals, nickel trimmings, beautifully finished through- 

out, any colorenamel. Strongest Guarantee. 
10.95 for the celebrated 1 Kenwood Bicycle. 
2 for the celebrated 1902 Elgin King or Elgin Queen 

si4. 95 for thehighest grade 1902 bieyele made, our | 

three-crown nickel joint, N or phine, complete with 

the very finest cqulguieet, including M organ & Wright highest 

grade pa tires, a regular $50.00 Bicycle. 

on any bicycle ordered. 

For the most wonderful bi 

offer ever heard of, our liberal terms and pay 

write for our 


iatror SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.,CHICAGO. 
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Let John Adams Back It! 


JOHN MERVIN HULL- 





Before the Fourth arrives again 
The boys of this great nation 

Have one petition to the men 
Who plan the celebration: 

We want to hear—please make a note, 
And pay attention to it— 

The letter that John Adams wrote 
About the way to do it. 


The day should be observed, it tells, 
By NOISY demonstrations; 

By games and sports, by guns and bells, 
By grand illuminations; 

From north to south, from shore to shore, 
That day of fadeless glory 

From this time forward evermore 
Must ring with freedom’s story! 


And when that noble patriot speaks, 
The folks will understand it; 

They will not call us noisy freaks, 
Nor mutter, “Nuisance!” ‘‘Bandit!’’ 

And if_some cynic dares to scoff 
At our uproarious racket, 

We'll set ten thousand crackers off, 
And let John Adams back i 





A Country ‘with a Birthday. 


Cc. B., TENNESSEE, 





/ Early in the morning of the Fourth a 
lparty of about 50 young people started 
merrily up the Little Tennessee river, ac- 
companied by the strains of the . negro 
brass band. We.-spent the morning. in 
shooting with. target guns. at trees and 
other targets thrown~into the river, and 
at dinner time we selected a nooning place 
and went ashore. Buckets of ice water. and 
well-filled lunch baskets were carried from 
the barge, and a tempting meal was .placed 
before us, to which we brought picnic ap- 
petites. Then we resumed our journey up 
the river, and at about 2 o’clock tied up 
and went into a grove of elms, where .we 
amused. ourselves in hunting for flowers 
and shells, playing games, lounging in 
hammocks and chairs, and having our for- 
tunes ‘told by a member of the party. 

When the sun began to go down, we 
again started up stream and were~ soon 
right among the mountains... Once more 
we disembarked, and went to the summer 
home of a Louisiana planter, a friend of 
one of our chaperons, and - after being 
shown over the large 16-room log house 
and the rest of the place by our hospitable 
southern friend, we again set out, this time 
down stream. Before it was dark we were 
bidden: to supper,- and although we had 
eaten such a big dinner, we were again 
hungry... We sang song after song as we 
sailed along, and when we reached our 
town, the barge left the boat and pulled 
out into mid-stream, where the young men 
gave us a brilliant display of fireworks. 
As we wended our ways home that night 
we were glad that we have a country. with 
a birthday. 





“Lots of Fireworks.” 


BLANCHE N. WALLER, MASSACHUSETTS. 





My uncle, who lives about. seven miles 
from where we live, came ‘to visit us two 
days before the Fourth of July, and when 
he was going home he brought grandma 





and me~back with.him to-stay over -the 
holiday. The day after our arrival, aunt 
and uncle went to the city and while they 
Were gone, Cousin Frances and I earned 
some pin money by picking berries. 

The folks came home in the afternoon 
with lots of fireworks, and one of the 
boys frightened us dreadfully by shooting 
off a revolver. He said, “I’ll come into your 
room-~early enough and wake you up by 
shooting close to your ear.” We resolved 
that he shouldn’t do any such thing, so 
that night when my cousin and I went to 
our room, we pushed a heavy trunk against 
one door, and the bed against the other, 
making a bed for ourselves on the floor. 
Wesley couldn’t get in as easy as he 
thought, so he had to satisfy himself by 
shooting under our windows, 

On the Fourth we trimmed the teams 
with flags and’ hemlock and started for 
Lakeview park. Most of the older people 
rode in the two-seated carria e, but all 
of us children went in the covered. market 
wagon, which was lots more fun. Frances 
and I sat facing the back of the team wav- 
ing flags, while those in front blew lustily 
on horns. 

When we reached Lakeview, we amused 
ourselves walking around and swinging in 
the swings, and after a while sat down to 
a lunch of everything you could think of, 
which we had brought from home. In the 
latter part of the afternoon my father and 
mother, who had come to take me home, 
and I took the electrics from Lakeview to 
the city and from there to Chelmsford, 
where we took a horse and team and drove 
to our own home. 

nA 


One Fourth of July, a few years ago, 


there was a picnic at a small lake about 
two miles from our home. We got to the 
grounds at about 10 o’clock, and found that 
already quite a crowd had gathered. A 
camp had been erected on the shore of the 
lake, where we put our dinner baskets, and 
there was also a wagon where they sold ice 
cream. As it was a very warm day, a 
washtub full of lemenade was placed in the 
camp, and this was free for all to drink. 
At noon we took our dinner out under the 
trees and ate it, and then those who wanted 
to went for a boat ride. There was one 
boat that had about 15 boys in it, and as 
one of them was sitting on the end, some- 
one tipped the boat a little, and he fell into 
the water. I am afraid I would have been 
cross, but. he was not the least bit so. About 
5 or 6 o’clock we started for home and got 
caught in a shower, but this did not spoil 
the day by any means.—[E. M. P., Maine. 


OUR ‘YOUNG FOLKS 
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Joseph Horne Co. 
To Young Mothers. 


ess many of you don’t know that we 

Sao e finest kind of baby attire from the 

least expensive to the finest French hand- 

needlework. Every fall our buyer visits Paris, 
has a talk with the people in our Paris office, 

finds out what is new, and picks the very 
choicest things for baby she can find. 

We can furnish every article that belongs 
to baby’s first wardrobe and up to the three- 
year sta No doubt it willbe money in your 
pocket if you will write us about baby goods. 

As specimen prices take the following: 

Wash Hats and Caps—corded brim, tam crown 
—pink and blue—25c. Of white mull and 
organdy, full crown, shirred brim, lace 
trimmed ruche, 50c. More fancy Hats and 
Caps advancing easily to $2.75. 

Infants’ Long Slips of fine cambric, 25c, 50c 
and up. 

Long Dresses of fine nainsook, begin at 75c 
and run into a good many dollars. 

Very fine Short Dresses of Persian Lawn, 
$1.50. 


Whatever you need for the tots ask 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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STEVENS 























Single 
Barrel 
Hammerless 
Shotgun 








12, 16 and 20 gauge. 





This is the most popular gun now on the market. 
All popular lengths and weights. Price $12.00. 
Ask your dealer for the STEVENS and insist upon having one. 
| (express paid) on receipt of price. Send 4 cents in stamps for our new Catalog. 


tevens Arms & Tool Co. 


Bored for Nitro Powder. Made in 
Will ship direct 


220 Broadway #2 22ea 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Fourth of July Dainties. 


MARJORIE MARCH, 


An Almond Angel Food: Angel food can 
be made by any one with remarkable ease, 
but the baking of it is most important. 
Whites of 10 eggs, 1% cups powdered 
Sugar, 1 heaping cup flour, 1 heaping tea- 
spoon baking powder, 4 teaspoon almond 
extract. 

Beat whites of eggs to a stiff froth. Add 
sugar sifted four times, beating constantly, 
then fiour sifted four times, adding baking 
powder just before mixing in. Flavor. 
Beat well and pour in ungreased turk’s 
head pan. Bake one hour in very hot oven. 
Many housekeepers believe angel food 
should be baked in a slow oven It has 
been my experience that one is more suc- 
cessful if the cake is baked in a hot oven, 
but the top of the cake must be shielded 
from the heat. This can be done, if the 
oven has an upper shelf, by baking the 
cake on the oven floor and placing a stew- 
pan lid directly over it on the shelf. If 
the oven has no upper shelf place two 
bread tins on their sides, one either side 
of the cake and rest the stewpan lid on 
these, thus forming a bridge of protection. 
Let the cake cool in the pan upside down, 
propped up on one side, that it will not 
steam. When cold loosen edges with a 
sharp knife. Frost with frosting made of 
beaten whites of egg and powdered sugar. 
Decorate top with sugared almonds. 

Daisy Cake: A companion cake to the 
above is made of ten yolks of eggs. Take 
1% cuvs powdered sugar, 1 tablespoon but- 
ter, yolks 10 eggs, 1 cup sweet milk, 2 cups 
flour, teaspoons baking powder, lemon 
extract flavoring. 

Beat butter and sugar to a cream. Add 
well-beaten yolks of eggs, then milk, lastly 
the flour and baking powder and flavoring. 
Bake in a buttered round loaf pan, in a 
moderate oven, 

Frost in the following manner: Slice one 
end off an orange and place in the center 
of the cake, peel side uppermost. From this 
central point put white streaks of frost- 
ing to the edge of cake in petal shaped 
effect. Serve on ae green plate. Or, 
a pretty fancy when one can obtain a 
bunch of real daisies is to bake the cake 
in a turk’s head pan. Frost in the same 
manner, omitting the orange, and let a 
bunch of daisies nod over the cake, their 
stems hidden in the hole in the center. A 
small lemonade glass, full of water, can be 
sunk cut of sight in this hole, which will 
keep the daisies fresh. This cake is also 
a pretty accompaniment to a yellow 
luncheon. 


Peaches in Many Ways. 


MRS W. H. JOHNSON, 


My “big boy,” now far away from home, 
says he knows, “from early recollections,” 
that my peach recipes will be liked by the 
mothers and daughters who read this 
paper, so I give them herewith. 

Peach Short Cake: One qt flour, 1 pt 
sweet milk, 2 teaspoons baking powder, a 
little salt, 1 small teacup lard and butter. 
Make a soft dough, not kneading much. 
Put on the bread board and divide in two 
equal lumps. Roll out one about an inch 
thick and butter the top well, sprinkling 
a little sifted flour over it. Then roll out 
the other crust, butter one side and lay 
on top of the other crust. Bake to a light 
brown. Lay on a large platter and divide 
the crusts. Have nice soft peaches cut in 
quarters and well sweetened. Put them 
on the crust and sprinkle well with sugar. 





Put peaches around the platter and 
sprinkle well with sugar. Serve in cut | 
slices with cream-and sugar. If individual 
shortcakes are desired cut out with large 
cake cutter. Do not crowd into pans. Bake 
in a hot oven, remove and divide and fill | 
with peaches, well sugared. Put on top 
crust with peach halves around the plate. 
Serve with whipped cream and sugar. 
Spiced Peaches: Seven Ibs fruit, 3 Ibs 
brown sugar, or white sugar if preferred, 
1 qt good vinegar. Take peaches and put 
them in a jar, heat sugar and vinegar with 
% teaspoon ground cloves and 3. table- 
spoons ground cinnamon in cloth bags. 
Boil and pour over peaches. For five 
mornings pour off the liquor, boil again 
and pour on fruit boiling hot. The sixth 
morning pour all together and cook till 





peaches are heated through. Then remove 
peaches and put into cans. Boil down 


THE GOOD COOK 


juice till quite thick, pour over fruit and 
Seal, They will keep in jars a year or 
longer, but I prefer them in cans, 

Canned Peaches: Pare peaches and cook 
till heated thoroughly. Then remove _ to 
cans. Have hot syrup ready, made of 
granulated sugar, as thick ag thin molasses. 
Pour over fruit and seal quickly. A cheaper 
and very cOMmon way is to pare peaches 
and coat in sweetened water until one can 
stick a fork through them. Remove from 
stove, put in cans carefully, pour over juice 
and seal. 

Peach Preserves: Take large peaches 
not too ripe. Use 1 ib fruit to every pound 
of sugar. Make thick syrup, drop in a few 
peaches at a _ time. Cook until heated 
through. , Remove from kettle and lay 
out on platters. Put in a few more and 
handle same way until all are cooked. Then 
boil juice down till very thick, put peaches 
in syrup, cooking until a nice pink color 
appears. Remove, put in cans and _ seal. 

Peach Pudding: Make a batter, 1 heap- 
ing cup flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 
% teaspoon salt, % cup sugar. Wet with 
1 cup milk containing 1 egg beaten light 
last thing, and 1 tablespoon melted butter. 
Beat well. Have 1 pt nice ripe peaches in 
a well-buttered pudding dish, pour batter 
over them and bake % hour. Serve in 
slices with sugar and cream. 

Peach Butter: Pare and stew peaches till 
soft and smooth. Then add 1 pt granulated 
sugar to every quart of peaches. Cook 
until it boils up thick like jelly, stirring 
constantly. When nearly done, add a little 
ground cinnamon. Seal in cans. On the 
farm there are often many small peaches, 
which if thoroughly washed and the brown 
side cut off, can be used to good advan- 
tage. The inside of the peach, which is 
always so bitter next to the seed, should 
be scraped out. Stew peaches and mash 
through a colander. Add a few good sour 
apples and use same proportions as given 
above. These make an excellent combina- 
tion peach butter. 

Peach Marmalade: Pare soft, ripe 
peaches and cut them fine. Weight % lb 
granulated sugar for every pound of fruit. 
Put sugar over the fire, add water enough 
to melt it. Bring it to a boil and skim. 
Add peaches, cook fast, stirring constantly 
until it appears like jelly and is quite thick. 
Then put in small jars or glasses and cool. 
Take a piece of white writing paper wet 
in brandy and lay on the top. Seal up 
glasses with paper which has been covered 
with the white of an egg. This will keep 
out the air and the marmalade can be kept 
for years. 

Peach Jelly: Frequently there is some 
syrup left over in canning peaches. This 
can be used to mate peach jelly by adding 
1 qt ju: to 1 pt sugar. 


re 


Strawberry Charlotte—Make a boiled 
custard with 1 qt milk, yolks of 6 eggs, and 
% cup sugar; flavor to taste. Line a glass 
dish with slices of sponge cake dipped in 
sweet cream. Lay on them ripe strawber- 
ries, sweetened to taste, then a layer of 
cake and strawberries as before. When the 
custard is cold, pour over the whole. Then 
beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, 
add a little sugar and put over the tops. 
Deorate with some ripe berries.—[{L. Wil- 
liams. 





Banner Lye 


The best help in cleaning house- 
hold and farm utensils. 
Makes pure soap without boiling. 


Don't You Want the Best ? 


Don’t you want Comfort ? 

Don’t you want to be 
cured ? 

Then why wear a stiff, hard 
pressure vice-like truss? Get 
the Axion Elastic Truss, worn 
with perfect comfort night 
and day. Guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and to hold any 
rupture during the mostactive 
exercise. Impossible for it to 
shift or stip. Does not chafe or hurt in any way. Worn 
with comfort by the tenderest infant or strongest man. 
Investigate ! Illustrated catalogue and directions for 
self measurement sent sealed Write to Dept. D 
AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 
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New Patented Improvements 





G.GRAT & 60, Plating Mors, 4 Hit Btg, Caneas 





Musical Instruments 
Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
Violin, Cornet, yn Flute or other 
instrument? You can obtain specia} 
OFFER! y value this season by purchasing the 
new ion & Healy makes. There is 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free, You 
make a great saving and obtain splendid TO 
LYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICAG 
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Summer Boarders. 


NE of the problems in keeping summer 
boarders is how to avoid waste in cater- 
ing, and at the same time have every- 

thing plentiful and satisfactory. Our new 


Lefi-Overs Made Palatable 


tells how to utilize all the surplus food, an@ 
how to prepare it so that it will be dainty 
and attractive. It may save you a lot of 
money, and it costs only $1.00 postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


62 Lafayette Place, pte Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 




















Send to ORANGE JUDD 


Agricultural Books Sow \, aime or 


New York, for Complete Catalog. 








The Jas. Boss Stiffened 


Gold Watch Case is made of 
two layers of Solid Gold with 


a layer of Stiffening Metal between 
welded and rolled together into one solid 


sheet of metal. 


The Jas. Boss Case is a 


Solid Gold Case for all practical purposes. 


The 


Stiffening 
strength and durability. 
is guaranteed for 25 


Metal simply adds 
The Boss Case 


years by the largest 


watch case makers in the world, who have 
been making it for a full half century. 
Every Boss Case has the Keystone trade- 


mark stamped inside. 
show you one. 


Ask any dealer to 
Write us for a booklet 


telling the whole story. 
The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia. 


By this mark Y6y you know them 
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Makers of Millions 
and Their Methods 


A little booklet of 48 pages, contain- 
ing the following papers reprinted from 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST: 





Young Men 


and Speculation 
By JAMES J. HILL 


President of the Great Northern Railway 
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By HARLOW N. HIGINBOTHAM 
Late of Marshall Field & Co. 
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A Formula 
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The Lipton System of 
Business 
By SIR THOMAS LIPTON 
who will send us 25 cents for a three months’ 


i? 5 FREE TO ANY ON trial subscription to THE SATURDAY EVENING 


Post, a WEEKLY MAGAZINE, beautifully printed and illustrated, with a circulation of 330,000 
copies weekly and will have half a million or more if we can induce you to read it EVERY WEEK 
for THREE MONTHS. 





THE COPPER KING, a great business story, begins soon. Gilbert Parker has 
written for THE Post a splendid love story in four parts. Two ‘‘ Stories of Colonel 
Starbottle,’’ by Bret Harte. A great feature soon to begin, a series of reminiscences by 
M. de Blowitz, the famous Paris representative of the London 7imes. 


A magazine every week, the dest that money_can buy in its pages, and the best-known artists for 
illustrations. Established in 1728 and published regularly every week for 174 years. Why not try it? 


Every week for 3 months only costs 25 cents — and the little book is free. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Lonely Without Aunt Anne. 


DELLA P., OHIO. 

One morning in September my father and 
mother went to visit an aunt living a few 
miles distant, and when’ they returned in 
the evening, they told my brothers and me 
that a distant relative of my mother was 
coming to visit us in a few days. As I had 
never seen Aunt Anne before, and being 
shy, I rather dreaded her coming, but one 
afternoon, while I was r-ading a book, a 
buggy stopped before the gate, and as I 
went to the door my aunt came in. 

She was tall and rather spare, but she 
seemed to have the kindest smile I had ever 
seen, and it took the bashfulness right out 
of me. 

She told me about her sisters and b-oth. 
ers, only one of whom I had ever seen, and 
of her niece, who was a little older than 
myself. I was so interested in her conver- 
sation that when my mother called me to 


assist her in getting supper, I would a great 
deal rather have remained with auntie. 
When the evening work was done we all 
gathered in the sitting room and aunt to.d 
us stories and made us laugh at her jokes. 
Aunt Anne always helped me wash the 
dishes, and one afternoon she taught me to 
embroider, and that night when bedtime 
came and I showed her to her bed, I 
thought how nice it would be if everyone 
was just like Aunt Anne. The first few 
days after she departed were the loneliest 
I have ever spent, for it seemed just as 
though one of the family had gone. 
EE 


In the Mountairs—I am laboring in mis- 
sion work. The mountain people of North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky have no 
money to hire. school teachers and build 
churches. They are a liberty loving, brave 
class. They are of Anglo-Saxon and 
Scotch-Irish descent. As a missionary I 
walk mountain “trails’’ over seven miles on 
Sunday to teach in two Sunday schools, 
one in the morning and one in the after- 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


noon. The children are thirsty for knowl- 
edge. They ‘come. out to Sunday _ school 
barefooted and dressed in clothes some chil- 
dren would not wear at home. We are 
non-denominational in our work and co- 
operate with the American Bible society in 
the distribution of Bibles: and _ tracts. 
The missionaries are paid only their 
living expenses. About $12 per month will 
keep a faithful worker in the field. We are 
known as the American inland mission, the 
Society of Soul Winners. Not a collection 
has been taken in any church, but help 
comes from volunteer gifts. We get corn 
bread, milk and butter for our board. We 
have our toilet at the ‘spout’? below the 
spring. There are not to be found such 
conveniences as wash bowls and dressers. 
The homes of the people are all cabins of 
one story. Good reading matter is a wel- 
come visitor. If I had a camera I would 
send the Tablers some mountain scenes. 
You, all will remember me when I wrote, 
from South Carolina.—[{J. D, Burton, Read 
Hill, Tenn. 
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skating 501, sweeping 716, Collar, battenberg *606, *787, 
crocheted "1, embroidered #449, Handkerchief "787" 
lace *515, Crocheting stitches "115. *148, Cushion cover 
716, Doily, crocheted *36, tatted *738, Glove, crocheted 
148, Handkerchief corner *221, edge *259, Knob stitch 
259, Lace, block and bar *690, braid #200, clover leaf *72, 
daisy *300, diamond *259, *300, Eula 301, hairpin *2, 
Trish point *330, knitted 550, knot stitch *36, pansy *661, 
searf end *72, tatted *550, zigzag *112, Pictures on glass 
261, 337, Pillow, poppy 301, Rug, diamond 148, rosette 
300, Shawl, knitted "184, Stitches in crocheting *184, 
*340, *690, *716, Stockings, golf and bicycle 36, Sweater, 
knitted 607, Table cover *112, tie 716, Wheel *660, *787. 

Farm—Naming *268. 

Farm Buildings —Barn, alfalfa and chute *82, bank *639, 
dairy “48, judging *389, painting *461, tobacco curing 
*780, Cold storage *750, Grenksuse #46, Maple sugar 
house *370, Poultry house, chezp renter *614, piano bor 
463, substantial 799, ventilator for *122, warm climate *84, 
Silos *160, *723, 822, Workshop 42. 

Fences—Burlap ‘ Holding in place *466, Letting down 


wire “45, Wire 
value of wood 351, Asparagus 526, 


Fertilizers— Ashes, 
Balancing elements 351, Barnyard, applying 460, pre 








284, 324, -390, 
nations, lime for 53, Chemical terms “used ‘469, 


» 666,- 724, Composting 8 


Green manurtng TO. 
Homemade 52%, Mixing 526, Muck 

32, Nitrogen 192, 746, Onion 618, 
Vhosphates and tobacco stems 495, Potato 
582, “Profitable 3%, Timothy, 


Floors— & *,-4 21. 

Forage crops—Kafir corn 652, Sorghum corn 
beans 668, Velvet beans 
Forests—Handling for profit. 722, National 
*193, peeaeere 193. 


topdressing for 495, 


preventing apple 310, preventing potato 431, 558, 


on cherry trees *672. 


Garden—California *356, experiment station 393, plan for 
town *310, renovating 238. 

Gate—Farm *428, hanging a *460. 

Ginseng—Setting roots 163. 

Goats— Angoras “1 a eins for profit 51. 


Goossberen. Sates 400, Joosten Spineless 527. 


468, Ww # and how 467, Whole vs piece root 


392. 
Grafts—Wrapped in parchment paper 13. 
Grain—Acreage and 
tending promising 772, F rm reserves 439, ‘Seeding, pre- 
i 5 Stacking 796, When highest 6. 
Grange—Birthplace of 
work in 17, Founder of 
Feb 8, Membership of 205, New York 17, 244, 
i Rhode Island, new hall 
734, West Virginia 569, 
Grapes—Charlton *468, Cro 


Maine new hall *ist cov 


*654, Subordinate 
What the grange stands for 173. 
rt 243,  wenneree 134, 523, 


Grass—Bermuda 4, pmeerene, saving “seed 806, 
lizing 190, Johnson 473, Lowlands, for 118, 390, = 
, a lucerne ol, Seeding on irrigated lan 


Hay—Cutting 778, June crop report 821. 
J a 


Homes—Delaware, sa, *Ist cov Apr 5, Mass 


Distribution of 672, Exchange needed 


308, Marketing 308. 
Care during gestation 359, 
4 98, 


_Draft 642, Exercising 
4 


Sanne radish—Growing 42, 
Horses—Bree ans 


Feb 15, perfect 160, 
, @ nloading at Chicago *126, 


exchange 323, Florida 781, 
Names of fruit, correct- 
meeting 83, New York fruit grow- 
‘New York western 
Nursery men’s convention 731, 


Law ‘affecting nurse rymen 494, 


Quteria fruit 130, 
Packers’ combine 
119, Pennsylvania assn 
32, Points for fruit growers 124, Protect new varieties of 


Forcing late crops 


Making without a pond 245. 

and insecticides—Apple leaf bucculatrix 
a 497, ae 
7, om76, Canker worm 


Codling moth 528, 
733, Fumigation eartifiantes 


sulphur and salt 
749, Maggot, wheat 
beehives ZT Onion — 


spraying | a wash for ‘47, 195, Squash bugs 619, 638, 

Tomato worm 491, 
239, White "grubs “646. 

Interest—Rate on farm loans 617. 

Irrigation—E astern farmers and national 600, New Mexico 
726, Re poonadie aid for 827, Small fruit 746, Truck farm- 


Laborers—Farm, good 649, 
Ladder—Non-slipping 
i » from horseshoe *4. 
—Spring management 


Live stock 2 ag of 202, Feed, grinding 497, Atich- 


, choosing a handle *309, Bone cutter, home- 
*425, Ditching and ig *268. 
676, Fanning mill, 
en *96, Grain chute *797, 
Log hauling 276, 
710. 641, "Reel for wire *493, "Roller, garden +559, 
aut. Dmg ‘and meat 
shearing *428, Stake puller #192. 
mfail— i for rural route 401, Parcel post 556, 
Malaria— es er 


7 fasatine contest 648, 


Marketing farm produce 640, 
a of 63, 99, 132, 
707. 


502, Japanese 725, 
‘cultivation. to conserve 725. 


Apple contest 766, Apron, clothes- 


Mothe: ors and ‘danehte rs 
saving old 764, Poems 485, Brain 





Hy hottie 296, .Dress, 








INDEX 


bride’s; 738, Farmers’ -wives could:.be happy! 463, Guest 
contest 719, Hanging wall paper 419, Hot weather sug- 
gestions 740, Housecleaning made easy 419, Housekeep- 
ing for health 33, Mending 111, Parents: and teacher 
376, 413, 450, 482, 602, Prizes for 

teachers 15, Shirt waists for men 631, Starting at house- 


keeping 74i, wine boys to cook 106, Uniting the 
— 71, edding, home 715; Whiténing woodwork 
Mules, raising 555. 


Muskmelons—Growing 432, *558, 702, Varieties desirable 46. 
Mustard, growing 156. 
N 
Nails, driving 749. 
Nectarines under glass 19, 
Nests, trap 52, 774. 


Nursery stock, treatment for shipment 272. 
Nuts—Growing trees 193, Pecans 781 


Oats—Crop report 194, 785, 
With binder 818, Smut, 
killing 232. 

Oil, cottonseed, mills 284. 

Okra, varieties desirable 313. 

Oleo—Bill 277, Details of new law 823, 
101, New roe Sate in 57, 
on uncolored 8. 

Olives, growing 

Onions—C rop starts indifferently 819, Growing 493, Varie- 
ties 313, 393. 

Oranges, growing in California *81, 649, 680, 804, 

Orchards- -Apple 236, Cover crops for #79, Cultivation of 


Harvesting and storing 803, 
treatment for 424, 492, Wild, 


Grange attitude 
Proposed national law 8, Tax 


86, 194, 392, Pasturing 272, Planting 17, 154, Spraying 
*459, *496, Sheep range 362. 
Parsnip, marking rows 646. 
Peaches—BasKet, Delaware 171, 208, 270, 274, California 


12, Chair’s Choice 197, Commercial value of 12, Frances 
312, Grading and packing in Georgia for nerthern states 


*819, Growing 124, 314, 726, Heading back 81, Picking 
*Ist cov June 14, Planting 314, Reheadling on old cr- 
chard *430, Spraying %*387, Thinning 673, i06, Under 
glass 196. 


Peanuts, growing 633, 677, 723, 804, 

Pears—Cross-fertilization of 703, 776, Garber “*Ist cov 
Feb 1, Growing 246, Keiffer on the peninsula 3, Pern- 
sylyania 196, Pruning *314, 468, 494, Setting trees 494, 
Sheldon, origin of 118. 

Peas—Growing 535, Nitrogen on 270, Outlook for 356, Va- 
rieties for early pot culture 619. 

Plants and flowers—Asters, Victoria Grant *86, Begonia, 

Purity 163, Calico and mongrel 782, Cpryeeminonenns, 
Longfellow *354, Polar Queen 86, wintering 13, Culture 
for women *339, *381, ahlias, growing for profit 53, 
Ferns, marketing 194, Flowers frozen with liquid air ry 
Gladiolus 87,, Hardy perennials 87, Honeysuckle, Scarlet 
Trumpet 558, Iris, German *791, Nicotiana, winter 
blooming 68, Petunia, Howard’s New Star *236, Prim- 
roses from seed 260, Roses, new 469, propagation. 304, 
Setting 495, Shrubs, care of 527, Vines for the véranda 
763, Yucca filamentosa *Ist cov Apr 12. 

Plums—Japanese 196, Moore’s Arctic *45, 276, 
162, Remodeling orchard *695, Spraying *387, 
for north 355, 776. 

Poetry—A spring drouth 513, A tongue twister 786, After 
school 336, April rain 602, At the old Antietam mill 
713, Back on the farm 180, Being kind 146, Cheer 
68, Faithless Sir Poppy 106, God’s healing breezes. 73, 
Grumble Grum and Sulky. Glum 739, Incentive 297, 
Mother’s scrapbook 786, Old Mr North Wind 70, One 
letter 28, St Valentine 217, Swarmin’ time 741, Ten 
little counting stories 299, The baby’s prayer 29, The 
first home leaving 10, The southeast sugar place 26, 
The sorrows of Bobby 291, The springtime -miracle 481, 
Tommy’s winter thought 31, Too busy 28, Two sum- 
mers 762, Under the apple tree 661, When I was courtin’ 
Ruth 66. 

Poisons—Label and store 802. 

Pole, bean *118 


Pruning 
Varieties 


Popcorn, producing and marketing 192 
Posts—Anchoring *460, Decaying, saving *4 
Potatoes rop report 794, 818, Foreign 243 Growing 43, 124, 
192, 230, 9 492, 495, 504, 526, 797, Hollow 47, Imports 
274, Planting 196, 308, 495, 584, Seed, changing 424, se- 
Sweet, growing 


os 582, unripe 471, Snowflake *124, 
53, *349, 401, *423, Cultivating late 820, Varieties desir- 


able 393. 

Poultry—Brahmas, Light *53, *Ist cov May 10, Breeds for 
laying 397, 151, Broilers for market 81, 123, 587, 774, 
Brooders, homemade *434, *531, management of 274, 
434, 462, two-story 435, Experience with brooder 
chicks $25, Care of "241, #352, 434, 500, Care 


of incubator chicks 562, Care of setting hens 396, 434, 
re of winter 14, 199, Charcoal for 16, Coops #123; 
*530, 672, *775, Crowding *699, Douglas mixture 164, 
Ducks, Australian 563, Boston dressed 353, profitable 
434, 463, raising 530, 614, 699, Swedish *396, Fancy 563, 
Feed, beets 563, clover hay 275, fish and meat 84, green 
cut bones 14, 122, millet 775, rations for 16, 165, 199, 240, 
751, red albumen 15, substitute for grain 84, First prize 
winner 352, *396, Gapes 587, 672, 123, saree crossbred, 
Embden and African *723,, raising 52, Incubators, man- 
agement of 274, 320, 352, 435, 462, Leghorns, Brown *462, 


Marking *501, National industry 590, Nests, trap 52, 
774, New York show 133, Pheasants 563, Pigeons, water 
for *462, Plymouth Rocks, Barred 500, Quails, raising 


563, Raising for profit 14, 52, 198, 58, 647, 671, 699, 
Island Red “*14,, Roost *699, Setting the hen " 
Methods with 434, Squabs, raising «108, 614, Swans *799 
Sweepstakes prize winner 122, Testing out eggs 435, 
keys, Bronze 562, Diseases of 751, fed for 463, 501, for 
profit 198, 501, reviving 647, setting 614, White Klondike 
*Ist cov Jan 4, White Wyandot *Ist cov June 7, Winter 
layers 84, Worms, gizzard 729, Wyandots, Columbian *2M, 
Yokohama 198. 
Powell, E. P., *18. 
Produce, shipping to consumer 54. 
Prunes—Orchard of silver in fruit *272. 
Puzzles. 32, .75, 108, 147, 187, 222, 259, 294, 
519, 602, 663, 686, 718, 790. 


Rhode 





383, 455, 485, 


Radishes—Growing 46, 495, Varieties desirable 313, 
Rainfall—March 1 to April 21. 


Rape—Profitable 252, 525, With oats 525. 
Raspberries Puning 559, 730, 750, Spraying 469. 
Recipes—Apple ways 226, 302, 518, 547, Apricots 691, Aspar- 
agus 297, 577, Barley 691, Beef, canning 605, 634, dried, 
protecting 606, drippings 577, roast 302, 338, 634, steak 
382 


486, Biscuit 262, 518, a asparagus 791, Bouillon, 
clam 454, Bread eri. "62, 338, 547. 662, 742. Brewis 577, 
Buns, cream 689, Cake, ‘almond 38, angel 74, buttermilk 
27, butternut 186, Chocolate 689, 742, cinnamon 226, co- 
coanut 226, 689, continental 226, doughnuts 454, Ft Wash- 
ington 74, gingerbread 262, 486, lemon 634, orange 606, 
689, 814, snice 260, sponge 115, 691, 742. sun- 
shine 226, tea 226, vanilla 262, white 338, Candied 
orange or lemon peel 418, Candy, butterscotch 518, cara- 
mel filling 634, taffy 258, Canning, beef 605, 634, dande- 
lions 634, Cheese 382, Cheese fingers 338, Chicken 38, 338, 
Chowder, corn 547, Cranberry variations 74, 150, Cro- 
quettes, Asparagus 577, lentil. 577, rice and raisin 518, 
Drinks, cherry syrup 790, ching ching 790, cocoa 791, 
metheglin 690. Roman punch 790, strawberry punch 790, 
Duck, mock 577, Dumplings 547, Fish, roulettes 454, sal- 
mon 338, mad 662, 718, trout 338, Gems, rice 814, Ginger- 
bread 302, Hams, curing 3, Jell y, lemon we rhubarb 
296, Liver 691, Lobster 150, Macaroni 577, 


Meat, cur- 








[23] 839 


ing. ee pie LN roast, 538 a » fF. socoenine 33, stew, 
ys eaches has wave 
108, p Em ce te to 08. cream im ari Potwie, 
ie, pe 
it ’ Pudding, “apple ee a ae cherry bm 
French 418, hasty 606, Indian, 382, 
606, 719, suet 114, ti “top 302, on ways 790, Rhu- 
barb novelties 518, lis 74, bird’s nest 
454, blackberry 606, cabbage os . chicken 518, ——— 


296, 518, dressing 606, fruit , lettuce 296, nut 814 

onion 518, potato 518, Sauce, butter Bens lemon 382, pud- 
ding 382, 689, Soufile, omelet 814, Sonp papers 296, 
486, beef 302, cabbage 634, celery 186, chicken 4 green 
pea 486, 766, milk -634, noodle 634, onion 186, potato 186, 
puree of split pea 6d, spinach and horse-radish 766, to- 
mato 186, 302, 486, 691, vegetable 634, Spinach’ 296, 
454, 547, 766, nn Bry “ways 418, Sweetbreads 38, Straw- 
berry ways 42, Ta lemon 186, sand 226, Tomato 
ways 226, 454, ‘547, 718, 16, Veal 302, Vegetable novelties, 


742, Wafers, graham 681, Wine, homemade 812, unfer- 
mented 186, 

Rhubarb—Forcing 12, 83, growing 497, 527. 

Rice—Growi 536. 


Roads—Improvement in south 268, Oklahoma outfit *26?. 
Roosevelt, Theodore *77L 
Rye—Valuable for 1 hay 696. 


Sage, curing 73. 

Schoolhouse, Kansas *168. 

Screens, garden crop 45. 

Seeds, resistance to cold 4, 

Sheep—Breeding 464, Breeding Merino 159, Care of 200, 
532, Dipping at shearing time 670, In’ cold weather 
398, For ticks and lice 427, Distribution of 276, Dorset 
*287, 800, *801, Feeding breeding ewes 158, 428, Lambs, 
raising early 50, 126, 616, Lalcnoter "Ist cov May 17, 
Marking temporarily 88, Merino, Delaine *Ist cov Feb 
22, Premier Il *585, On wheat stubble 824, Oxford-Down 

prizes 774, Karl Fairford 3d “Ist cov Jan 11, Pasturing 

643, Raising in eastern states 316, Scab 428, Shearing by 

machinery *428, Summer care and f. 824. 


Shelves, movable *12. 
Shoddy, law controlling use of 85. 
Skins, grading for market 


Soap, hard, homemade 547. 

Soil—Hardpan, loosening 4, Improvement 58, 797, main- 
taining fertility 232, Protecting crops for 120, sterilizing 
and subwatefing 432. 

Sorghum—As forage 621, 708, Growing for seed 309, In 
south 267, Seed saving ‘461, 

Soy beans—As silage plant 502, Growing at north *613, 

Spinach, New Zealand 726. 

Spraying in Virginia 

Squaring methods of *82. 

Squash—Marrow *732, Raising 756, Varieties desirable 313, 


Stocks, mule and cattle 158 

Stone boat *154. 

Stones, powder for loqpaning 268. 

Storage, cold, Texas 723. 

Story of the news “6, 63, 99, 139, 178, 219, 254, 293, 334, 
374, 408, 448, 480, 625, 653, , 712, 735, 759, 783, 807. 
Strawberries—Bed making 354, * Growing ing, Illinois *700, 


Maryland 271, new ideas 312, Planting 432, Ridgely 230, 
246, Southern “Ist cov May 3. 

Stumps, burning out with saltpeter 190. 

Sugar—Beet. contest 281, 307, Prizes awarded 308, Beets, 
growing in Michigan "156, Growing in New York 590, 
611, Growing largest yields 350, 461, 524, Flow of sap 
354. Maple, making *236, Sap *poiling 304, 433, Spouts 
for making maple 312, 370, Tapping, care in 364, de 
of United States 58, 

Sunflowers, seed, value of 783. 

Swine-— Berkshires 10, *160, 201, Breeding 88, 464, 498, 586, 
Canker sores in young pigs Care of young 
399, 560, Chester White *Ist cov’ Jan 18, Cholera, 
immunizing from 10, Dipping 359, Distribution 

Fattening 16, 121, Feed, beets 560, 00 
ing 128, corn 698, 801, cottonseed meal 233, 402, 472, effects 
on carcass 642, grain for 100 Ibs gain 466, oats 523, pota- 
toes 427, 560, 586, rape 416, sugar beets 158, tankage 134, 
weeds for 752, Four-in-hand team *464, National 
Jersey meeting 58, Pasture 428, 466, Prize essays 802, 
Raising 88, 728, 774, Returns quick 158, Shade for 774, 
Soft pork "197, ‘Tamworths *51, 532, Tuberculosis in 316, 
Victoria *523, 824, Watering 51. 

Syrup—Sorghum 730. 

> 

Table talk—35, 68, 110, 151, 295, 378, 417, 452, 484, 514, 548, 
576, 578, 659, 79L 

Taft, Prof L. R. *59. 

Telephones—Rural 554. 

‘Yents—Oloth 45, *528. 

Timothy—Harvesting 748. 

Tobacco—A battle of interest *558, Assorting and sizing 
*6ll, Cigar leaf under cheesecloth 22, 137, 406, 444, “508, 

529, *570, Co-operation among growers 324, 325, Crop re- 
niet 445, 627, Cuban fillers in Pa 368, Growers’ associa- 
tion plans 601, Growing and curing 289, 475, Maryland 
crop 286, New England meeting 137, Seed ing beds 364, 
Sumatra under cover 406, “444, 508, *529, Sweating vs 
case 250, Wrapper leaf, fermentation of 61. 

Tomatoes—Forcing 125, 239, Growing 44, 354, 459, 491, 723, 
Lemon blush 497, Outlook on peninsula 283, Support for 
798, Varieties desirable 314, 393. 

Tools—P ainting 370, 

Transportation—Electrics for garden truck 18, Railroad 
168, —_ 4. 

Trees—-Catalpa 527, 722. Girdled, healing 162, Growing to 
withstand drouth 12, Handling nursery 430, 491, Locusts 
from seed 268, Mahogany 722, Maple, Weir's cut-leaf 
559, Pine, holding —e sand *555, Planting in_rows 
464 Planting in sod 268, Preserving native 12, Trans- 
planting large 496, W illows 722. 

Trellis—Bean 644. 

‘troughs—Paving around 7. 

Turnips—Raising 50, Varieties desirable 314. Twing, Mrs 
Carrie E. 8. *287. 


Vv 
Vegetables—Canner’s prices 422, Forcing with electric 
light 215, Growing under glass 231, *312. 

Vetch—Hairy or sand 233. 

Vetertnasy son, 56, 90, 138, 240, 254, 319, 405, 429, 479, 563, 
Vinegar—Cider making 115, 

Virginia—Labor problem in 170. 


Wagons—Box hoisting *460, Oiling tires 81. 

Water—As plant food 423. . 

Watermelons—Growing 538, Varieties desirable 46, 

Weeds—Beggar 329, Bind 797, Gare 752, Seeds 588, Wild 
turnips 163. 

Welch, L. D. *206. 

Well, cement walled 42, Dug, making 425, 

Wheat—Countries growing *156, Crop report 406, 557, 674, 
777, Harvesting 773, influences, a a valine: = ®t gS 


sas 593, 595, Macaroni 70, asturin 20," 
Preparing land for 270, "preparing, 3 m. ‘Shee - 
winter, distribution of Ss ’ Sp Wild 


Goose 461. 
Wine—World’s product 591 
Woodbox *154. 
Woodchucks,* destroying 618. 

143, 147, 185, 


Young, folks’ table talk 30, 69, 70, 1209, 223, 
257, 633, 717, 743, 


, 379; 416, 455, 517, 546, 575, 602, 
789, a, 4 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


$400.00 Cash for the Largest 
Sheep in the World. 


We hereby offer $400.00 cash for the largest Ram of 
any breed or cross. Ram to be weighed November 20, 
1902, and sworn statement of owner and weigher and 
three witnesses to be forwarded to the ‘‘AMERICAN 
SHEEP BREEDER,’’ Chicago, Ill. Ram winning this 
offer to be delivered in Chicago at the Live Stock Show 
in December, 1902, when the $400.00 will be paid by 
International Stock Food Co. 


“International Stock Food’’ is prepared from Herbs, Seeds, Roots, Barks. It makes Lambe 
or Sheep grow rapidly and keeps them healthy. It also increases the clip of wool. 


IT CONTAINS 82° 483 LARGE FINE ENGRAVINGS OF“HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, GOATS, HOGS, POULTRY, ETC. 


The Covers are Printed tn Six Brilliant Colors. It eest us $3000 to have our Artists and Engravers make these Engravings. Our International Stock Book contains a finely illustrated 
Veterinary Department that Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars. This illustrated Stock Book also gives eens and History of the different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, 
Hogs and Poultry of All Kinds. The Editor of this Paper will tell you that you ought to have our Stock Book for reference. 


aa WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 WORTH OF “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IF BOOK IS NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid, If You write Us (letter or postal) and §@ Answer These 3 Questions: 
ist—Name this Paper. 2nd—How much stock have you? SrdeDid you ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs? 


+ [/ aaseet Steak Food Factory in the World. | Intérnational Stock Food Co., max vw: 


INTERNATIONAL WORM POWDER INTERNATIONAL GALL CLRE 
NTERNATIONAL COLIC CURE INTERNATIONAL HEAVE CURE 


INTERNATIONAL HARNESS SOAP SILVER PINE HEALING O}L ETC 
TBALES ‘i tay’ 
A DAY 
wet, 2 ary. lumpy, caked, strawy, full of corn . 
2 stalks, etc., than it can possibly be done 
a, by hand. Spreads! lime, ashes, salt, compost, etc. eegiDe 
—_e {7 
THE IMPROVED Ti, dat creat seal, “Seti tg at # hates 
M Bales 10 to 15 tons a day. Sold on 5 days’ trial. Catalogue 
anure free. Address GFO, ERTEL OO., Quincy, Ill. 

Spreader 








DEALERS SELL THESE INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD 
ON A SPOT CASH INTERNATIONAL POULTRY FOOD 
GUARANTEE INTERNATIONAL OUSE AILLER 











| t pays foritself on 
the first crop grown 
after its use, 


It Spreads Manure, 

















will save more hard labor, more time, more money and bring about better results than any other machine that can be em- 
ployed on the farm. Ittreblesthe value of even a small or of manure. Itis the oul thing that can successfully t o 
dress wheat in the spring, meadow lands, pastures, etc.. Can be hauled onto any land easily and withouti njury tolan 
as wheels have broad tires. Can be turned on the ground it stands on, as front wheels turn entirely under. Itis strong and 
durably made of good material and with ordinary care will lastindefinitely. Greatly improved for 1902. Send for new il- 
lustrated catalogue and “How to Grow Big C "Free. 
Remember that the only eriginal and genuine Kemp Manure Spreader is made by us. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


KEMP @ BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO., BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
EPARATORS AND rowars- 


MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


soens & BOSGHERT 
216 West Water St., 





























Don’t Struggle 


Along Without a Power. 


It is neither. reasonable 
or economical. This 


For 1, 2 and 3 horses, with governor; lévelor 


Two Horse Full Lirole. mi > Catalogue free. 


WEBSTER BALING Presses 2 7 


Vertical Gasoline that filfcars and save freight. 


ENGINE, | TET < P : i = Shellers “e flers Mowers, 








entire self contain Cutivators, gars. Ene —3 to 25 H. B.. Sousa “ 
Slootety need of the se, gece. : The a at Co, Tatamy, F 


see S STEEL ROOFING 
REIQNT CHARGES PAID BY US” 


ae Bry DoW, ‘per ont, Semi - Hardened 
| ide 6feet long. The 
fo Sorina nee hd. Tay An “ie 

° 
ordinary hammer or hatchet Tale om 
we nails free 














- man, 
power. Costs a to 3 “eens per Rm 5 ‘bate, 
simple, e eo Fully quoreaneed. Catalogu 
oO Vertica 1 Engines of all kinds 
mailed — 


WEBSTER MFG. co., 
1076 Westi5th Street, Chicago, ilis. 








in the U:S.,¢ast of the Wibstssipys River 
and North of the Ohio Rive 


AT $2.25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. A square means 100 
square feet. _Write for free Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO,, W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicage 


Ensilage 
cae 


any cuts ha 
ge, abies Lite 


HEEBNER'S ENSILAGE CUTTER. 


best cutter on the market for 
- ensilage cutter made. It not only cuts, qr ke 








the stalks, sending them palatable. Stock greatly relish 


ve on! attachment turns the machine Into a perfect 
shredder. Runs with least power. Used for cutting all kinds of stock foods. 
Power can bes to pumping, churning, grinding, ete. Catalog free. 


HEEBNER & SONS, 15 Broad St., Lansdale, Pa. 











WELL mecnines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either ep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
Sperate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS.., Ithaca, N. ¥- 


Sabey - for catalogue. 


Agrk ult her riepe tet k 
eultu orks, 
Canton, Ohio. 








THRESHERS 


for use aye horse power 


of: 
cutters, silos, etc 
HARDER MFG. CO., Cobleskill, N. Y. 





TIMELY 


Our Brief . Descriptive 
Catalogue Free to All. Catalogue (16 pages) -will 
be sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our New, Large, Dopertvtive ilustrated Cat- 
logue. 100 Pages, 6 by 9 inches, 6@ Illustrations, 
thoroughiy Indexed by Titles and Authors, and 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three centein 
stamps—~hich only pays the postage. : 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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